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A man nut live a safari all over again, 
trophies of the hunt. Hobart. Higgs stirs 
to life in this vivid painting. 

Here another trophy takes its rightful place. Johnnie 
Walker Black Label stands for tin* successful end to a 
hunt which has taken men to every corner of the world 
...the quest for Scotch whisky of rare and royal 
ter. To relive great moments . . . to live new moments.. 
Black Label becomes your trophy of trophic 


. hg.h Proof. Imported by Canada Dry 
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Halfback Frank Gifford was voted the most valuable player in the National Football League last year. 


New g reaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day and prevent dryness 


“I don’t know which is worse for your hair — a hot 
helmet or a hot shower,” says halfbuck Frank Gifford. 
“I get plenty of both so I always use Vitalis. My hair 
stays neat, and Vitalis isn’t greasy.” 

The secret is V-7. This new grooming discovery is 
greaseless, so you never have a too-slick, plastered- 
down look. Along with V-7, new Vitalis blends refresh- 
ing alcohol and other ingredients to give you superb 
protection against drv hair and scalp— whether they’re 
caused bv wind, sun or vour morning shower. Try Vitalis 
with V-7 soon. (Tomorrow morning, for instance.) 


SEC THE DIFFERS 

Does your husband Greaseless Vital 


that stains pillow- 
cases like this ? 


leaves pillowcases 
clean — like this. 


New VITALIS® Hair Tonic with V-7® 
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EAGER FOR 
EXCITEMENT 9 



choose a 1958 CENTURY thoroughbrec 



ROAN (not illustrated) — like Palomino except color 


Many hours of exciting adventure await you . . . pulse quickening dashes over 
sparkling waters, exhilarating maneuvers on skiis, thrill-packed outings for the 
“big” ones, or lazy cruises to new places with family or friends . . . in your 1958 
Century Thoroughbred. Ten models to choose from, including three new addi- 
tions . . .the Resorter 19', a freshly styled beauty with a unique bow treatment 
and slide-back top . . . the Nordic 19', a dry and seaworthy utility boat with an 
unusual seating arrangement and convertible top that covers almost the entire 
cockpit . . . and the Nomad 16', a rugged and roomy lap-strake outboard that's 
built to take it. The rest of the Thoroughbreds have been re-styled and improved 
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to make them more attractive and livelier than ever. For as everyone knows who 
has ever taken a Century wheel . . . there's nothing on the water to match its 
cat-quick responsiveness and electrifying acceleration. There's a reason, of 
course. Century triple braced, batten seam constructed hulls are based on hydro- 
dynamic principles and held to micro dimensions. That's why Centurys give you 
that “extra burst" of speed with the latest V-8 engines and will take more 
punishment than ordinary boats. So get the Century of your choice and enjoy the 
best boating can offer you . . . with confidence and pride. Trade now for delivery 
at your pleasure. Send for beautiful brochure. 



(CX 7£77^‘ir/UlPZW 

‘ter/ /jooJX" 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY. Box 350, Manistee. Michigan 
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2653 !»' / naulntcd " Field 

Trinl" Hunting Boot. lined 
throughout with leather and 
Vina foam, with Brown Kidglny 
Cu»h-N-Crepc Solo and Hollows 
Tongue. Also in 7* height for 
women) 


Send for FREE 
Bass Outdoor Footivear 
Folder 


sPORTs *te N . s CLASSIC 

You’ll find Bass the favored footwear " for all 
outdoors” . . . preferred since 1876 for its dis- 
tinguished designs . . . superlative leathers . . - 
expert craftsmanship; enjoyed by sportsmen for 
the truly carefree comfort for which Bass 
footwear is famed. 

For active sjiorts or leisure wear, the Bass 
line of outdoor footwear offers you the widest 
choice of styles. 

For Your Comlort 
Bass Outdoor Footwear 


SHOEMAKERS IN MAINE SINCE 1876 

G. H. BASS & CO., 1710 MAIN ST., WILTON, MAINE 



Newest, smartest gift sensation ! 


General Electric All-Transistor Pocket Radio Plays 
up to 10,000 Hours without changing batteries 


Ideal gift for him— for her— for anyone! 
Powerhouse all-transistor pocket radio. 
Jewelry-finished. Recharges batteries au- 
tomatically when put in its handsome 
leather recharger-travel case and plugged 
into AC outlet. With rechargeable bat- 
teries and recharger case— §69.95*. Radio 
alone— $49.95* (lest batteries). Model P715 


• Manufacturer '* Fair Trade or recommended re- 
tail price, no-dap u-ritten warranty on boll i parte 
and labor. General Electric Company. Radio Re- 
ceiver Department, Bridgeport S. Connecticut. 

"ftegress Is Our Most Important J^roduct 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 
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MR. ALBERT HERRMANN AND HIS COLLECTION OF BELLS OF ALL NATIONS 


COLLECTOR’S ITEM. Mr. Herrmann’s hobby is bells. He collects them 
from all over the world. And he confides that, while he includes bonnie bell’s 
of Scotland, he can't keep it in his collection. “ It has to be replaced all the time!" 
Light, right, with classic bouquet ami flavour . . . “Such a pleasant Scotch!’ 


BEILS™, 

CELEBRATION 

SCOTCH 


86 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ARTHUR BELL £ SONS. LTD.. DISTILLERS. PERTH. SCOTLAND. EST. I825.G.F HEUBLEIN Si BRO.. HARTFORD. CONN.. SOLE DISTRIB UTORS FOR THE U. S. A. 
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If you try making 
a hobby of money, 
this might happen... 


MEMO 

from the publisher 


You could find yourself in the happy 
position of petting extra income from 
sources other than your job. Income that 
could start you on the road to financial 
independence. 

The hobby? Increasing your income by 
owning good common stocks. You begin 
with an easy-to-read booklet called 
••DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” You run 
your eye over a list of more than 300 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
that have paid dividends every year from 
25 years to 109. You note which have 
been paying 5 to <> percent at recent 
prices, which have increased their divi- 
dends over the past ten years, which are 
favored by financial institutions. Your 
interest in this promising new hobby 
begins to bubble. 

But isn’t it true that stock prices can go 
down as well as up, that a company may 
not pay a dividend? It is. That’s why 
you use only money remaining after 
emergencies are provided for. Why you 
always get facts and never depend on 
tips or rumors. Why you get advice from 
a nearby broker — making certain first 
that he’s with a Member Firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Good stocks can bring you good divi- 
dends; and, if the company grows, so can 
the value of your stock. This may help 
your income keep up with rising prices. 
Or it may be that bonds would fit your 
needs better than stocks. 

A friendly broker in a nearby Member 
Firm can help start you out sensibly on 
this interesting hobby. He'll show you 
how, through the Monthly Investment 
Plan, you can buy stock for as little as 
$40 every three months, up to $1000 a 
month. He’ll help you buy or sell. Ask 
him from time to time to review your 
securities with you. 

And right now fill in and send the cou- 
pon. It will bring you, free, a copy of 
“DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS." After that 
there’s no telling what fun and profit 
your investment hobby might bring you. 

Own your share of American business 

Members 
New York Stock 
Exchange 

For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory. 


I Send for new free booklet. Mail to 
| your local Member Firm of the Stock 
1 Exchange, or to the New York Stock 
| Exchange, Dept. G9-7, P. O. Box 252. 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me. free, “dividends over 
1 THE years — o (ingic guide for common 
J a lock investment." 

j NAME 

I ADDRESS 

I 

I BROKER. IP ANY' 


T his week our Footloo.se> Sportsman and travel editor, Horace 
Sutton, is in Madrid. There, between overseas assignments for 
later issues of Sports Illustrated, he is attending the 27th annual 
convention of the American Society of Travel Agents. 

The alliance between sport and travel has always been a natural 
one and during recent years an increasingly influential reason for peo- 
ple wanting to go from here to there. Sutton’s articles in this maga- 
zine have not only reflected but also in part contributed to this happy 
state of affairs. 

Even a fractional review of the places Sutton has covered since he 
attended the last AST A convention in Chicago a year ago will show 
you what I mean. There was the Outrigger Club in Honolulu for surf- 
boarding and canoeing (SI, Nov. 12. 1956); Nassau for sports car 
racing i Dec. 2, 1956) ; a trip to Havana, among other things a pretty • 
good oasis for frustrated hunters of Caribbean pirate treasure (Jan. 

14 ; Mexico City, where a rarefied atmosphere surrounds bullfighting 
and jai alai (Jan. 28); Rio, where people race on horses and ski on 
water ( Feb. 11 ); Austria’s Arlberg, where they ski on snow; the Bois 
de Boulogne, which hides in its green expanse a polo field, race tracks 
and ponds in which a man can hardly ever catch a fish but can exercise 
his patience i May 27). There was 
Toronto, for Canada’s ‘‘Kentucky 
Derby,” the Queen’s Plate June 
10 ; Denmark, where during Mid- 
summer Week, yachts, bicyclists 
and jockeys are busting out all 
over (June 17); and the Adriatic 
playground (Aug. 26 1 . 

For the advocates of America 
first, Sutton has revealed the Flor- 
ida Keys for fishermen and sun- 
bathers (Dec. 17); Tampa Bay, 
the heartland of baseball’s spring 
training (March 4); Smoke Tree 
Ranch, hard by Palm Springs, 
California, complete with bowl- 
ing green, tennis courts and desert 
riding (March 18); the Great Smokies, a springtime wonderland for 
hikers (April 22); St. Louis, for the All-Star Game (July 8); and, to 
get in the proper swim, Long Island’s Hamptons (July 29). Then there 
was Forest Hills (Sept. 2) for the National Tennis Championships. 

To the 2,000 AST A conventioneers in Madrid, Sports Illustrated 
has presented a booklet prepared from some other non-Sutton mate- 
rial which has appeared in the magazine. Titled A Spanish After- 
noon, it is an introduction to the Spanish national sport of bullfight- 
ing, and between its lines it tells, I ’think, a fascinating story about 
where sport and travel meet. Just in case you don't happen to be in 
Madrid right now, if you'll write me, I’ll be happy to send you a copy. 
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NEXT WEEK 

WORLD’S FINEST 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd 

Manly Stickles, bulky 
Notre Dame third- 
string sophomore end 
from Poughkeepsie, 

N.Y., made his first 
field-goal try one to re- 
member. lofting bull 
over from 28-yard line 
with six minutes to 
play for 23 21 victory 
over Army at Philadel- 
phia (see page IS). 


Kathi Peterson, pretty 
151-year-old Pasadena 
City College coed who 
hails from Fort Dodge. 
Iowa, has been named 
M iss Junior Rose Bowl 
of 1957 and undoubt- 
edly will attract as 
much attention as 
teams when game gets 
under way in Pasadena 
Dec. 14. 


Willie Shoemaker, gift- 
ed Texas-horn jockey 
who wastes very few 
words, let his deeds 
speak for him at Bel- 
mont last week, net- 
ting handsome $13,807 
payday after riding 
Jewel's Reward and 
Gallant Man to victo- 
ry in pair of big-money 
stakes (see below). 





RECORD BREAKERS 

Vlndimir Kuls. stocky but power-legged 80-yenr-old 
Russian naval officer who ran off with two gold med- 
als at Melbourne, gave 20,000 cheering spectators at 
Rome glimpse of his finest form, smartly stepping off 
fi,000 meters in 13:35 to break Briton (Jordon Plrie's 
world record by almost two full seconds, had enough 
breath left to romp another lap with bouquet of 
red (lowers under his arm. tossing blossoms to crowd 
(Oct. 13t. 

Ileiter Konig of (Jertnany and liud Jones of Sioux 
City, Iowa, closed out NOA world championships for 
modified stocks in record style, zooming to pair of 
world speed marks over one-mile straightaway on 
Corpus Christi's Sunset Lake. Konig throttled hard all 
way to average 65.314 mph in his Class B hydro while 
Junta clocked 64.865 mph in Class C hydro (Oct. 7). 

BASEBALL 

Milwaukee, home of lager and National League pen- 
nant winner, took over as nation's baseball capital, 
began celebration ' are brtou •' that threatened to awak- 
en every cow in Wisconsin. Pitcher Lew Burdette, who 
became first since Cleveland Spit bailer Stanley Cove- 
Icskie tin 1920 to win three complete garni* in one 
Series, was welcomed home as messiah who led Braves 
to promised land: Manager Fred Haney was hailed ns 
"new" Casey Stengel: Kddic Mathews and Hank 
Aaron were greatest hitters ever known to baseball: 
every Brave was a most valuable player. All this be- 
cause Milwaukee, after bowing to Yankee home run 
hitters Yogi Berra and Hank Bauer, Pitcher Bob Tur- 
ley in 3 -2 sixth game of World Screw, came back be- 
hind low-liall hurling of Burdette to win seventh 
game 5-0, give haughty but outplayed New York city 
slickers their comeuppance 'net page Jfjl. 

Brooklyn llodgera did what Walter O’Malley knew 
they would all along, announced they were moving 
westward to Los Angeles. Although expected, diehard 
Brooklyn fans, who always hoped for best, were left 
with only fond memories of zany days of Wilbert 
(Knde Robbie! Robinson, Casey Stengel, Babe Her- 
man and Burleigh (Boily) Grimes of earlier vintage, 
more recent exploits of Loo Durocher, Dixie Walker, 
Kirby (Koiby) Higbe, Hugh Casey, Mickey Owen, 
Jackie Robinson, Carl Diskin' Krakinc, 1‘ce Wee 


Reese, Duke Snider, Gil Hodges. Roy Cumpanclla and 
Don Neweombc. Los Angeles, in big leagues at last, 
drew hardly un extra breath, except for jubilant 
mayor and council i»rc below!. 

HORSE RACING 

Round Table, duughty little colt who hax had Cali- 
fornia and Midwest buzzing about him as top candi- 
date for best 3-year-old, ntnde his barkers (and his 
chances i look good, running away from touted Swoon's 
Son to take $126,550 Hawthorne Gold Cup by three 
lengths .«rr page Id). 

Belmont's week was story of Willie Shoemaker, 
Jewel’s Reward. Gallant Man, Bold Ruler and Ncji. 

Shoemaker had his biggest money-winning day, 
booting home 2-year-old Jewel's Reward in $156,500 
Champagne Stakes and his old buddy. Gallant Man, 
in $80,700 Jockey Club Gold Cup. Maine Chance 
Farm's rugged Jewel's Reward, in solid bid for year's 
juvenile title, bounced along within striking distance 
of leaders until ready to make move, then took com- 
mand from Alhambra and held on gamely to stave 

off on-rushing Misty Flight by neck In rich Cham- 
pagne. Ralph Lows'* Gallant Man, settled in last 
place heading into backstretch. responded promptly 
to Shoe's urgent whipping, picked up pace to win 
going away in Gold Cup, remained firmly in running 
for 3-year-old honors. 

Bold Huler. beaten by older home* at 1 ' , milts last 
time out, found seven sloppy furlongs more to his 
liking, literally ran away from field in impriwsive 
1:21-.-, to break 51-year-old Belmont record while win- 
ning $23,250 Voshurgh Handicap. 

Mrs. Ogden Phipps' Nejl, durable old war horse, 
luggtd 168 pounds up and over 16 obstacles, nearly 
dipped on last jump but win steadied neatly by 
Jockey l'at Smithwick to haul in first jilace in $32,250 
Grand National Steeplechase Handicap. 

HARNESS RACING 

Hilly llaughton. usually around when top money is 
on line, reined Charming Barbara, Farmstead Acres' 
frisky brown filly, to front, held firm with occasional 
whipping despite sjiirltid challenge by runner-up 
Time Me to w in $3(>,(KI0 Dream Trot for 3-year-olds 
at Roosevelt Raceway. Billy also was in sulky with 
three 1 other winners, went home richer by $2,445. 


BRIDGE 

Charles Goren and Helen Solid, t'.S. bridge experts, 
plnyid their cards right, piled up 1,027 points to beat 
fdlow- Americans Martin Cohn and Sanford Brown 
(1,001 pointy and representatives of 23 other nations 
for Masters Championship of Kurope and Brilitk 
Bridge War hi Challenge Cup in Self ridge's department 
store's (lug-bedecked (exhibition Hall at laindon. 

AUTO RACING 

Swedish-made Volvos and Snubs carried day in Little 
la 1 Mans 10-hour endurance race at bustling new Lime 
Rock Conn, i track, sweeping llrst nine places, Bill 
Rutan of Kssex, Conn, and Art Riley of Port Wash- 
ington, N.Y. took turns zipping their conventional- 
drive Volvo around I 1 v-mile course, covered 597 milts 
at 59.6 mph average speed to finish lirst, ahead of 
four more Volvos. Next four places went to front-wheel 
drive Saab, firmly establishing Swedish cars as dur- 
able competitors in small-ear field (see page 5H). 

RODEO 

Jim Shoulders, steel-nerved bronc buster from Henry- 
el la, Okla., won bareback-riding title at New York's 
Madison Square Garden. Other winners: Vernon Kerns 
of Hearne, Texas, calf roping: Alvin Nelson of Sentinel 
Butte, N.D., saddle bronc: Sherman Sullins of San 
Diego, steer wrestling: Harry Tompkins of Dublin, 
Texas, bull riding. 

FOOTBALL 

Mirhigan Stale made week'* biggest bang, hitting 
Michigan with all its power to win 35-6 in Big Ten 
feature, but most emotional victory belonged to Notre 
Dame, which squeezed past Army 23 21 on Monty 
Stickles' last-quarter Held goal. Other Big Ten rum- 
blings came from Ohio State, 21 7 winner over Illinois, 
and Minnesota, 41 6 victor over Northwestern. Okla- 
homa had its troubles with Texas but won 21 7 for 
43rd straight. In other games: Pitt thumped Nebraska 
34 (I: Washington State outlasted Stanford 21 18; 
Oregon State beat Idaho 20-0; Navy defeated Cali- 
fornia'21 6: 1'CLA handled Washington 19 0; Auburn 
edged Kentucky 6-0; LSI' upset Georgia Tech 20- 
13; North Carolina surprised Miami 20-13: Georgia 
ground attack licked Tulanc 13-6. 


focus on the deed . . . 



jubilation in Milwaukee knows no bounds as the good 
burghers turn out to hail their conquering World Series heroes. 
Here, Pitchers Lew Burdette (left) and Warren Spahn respond 
to fans’ cheers by throwing their arms aloft in victory sign. 



jubilation in los angeles is evident as Mayor Poulson 
f seated), with obvious approval of Councilmen Callicot, Gibson, 
Wyman, Timberlak, Corman, Hahn, Navarro, Burkhalter (left to 
right), signs the ordinance which brought Dodgers westward. 
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Elzie Wylie (Buck) 
Baker, stocky, pedul- 
tromping Charlotte, 
N.C. stock car racer 
and ex-bus driver, 
trailed Fireball Rob- 
erts in 100- mi lor at 
Newberry, S.C., but 
added enough points 
to become first to win 
NASCAR driving title 
two years running. 


Itallimnrc Colls continued to set NFL on its ear. 
exploding for 38 points in second half to beat Green 
Bay 40-17 and remain atop Western Division stand- 
ings. Cleveland Browns, in first place in East, out- 
mauled winless Philadelphia Eagles 24-7 in game 
marred by fist fights, Things began to look up for New 
York Giants, who put together 11 pass completions 
in 13 attempts by veteran Charlie Conerly and So- 
ya rd field goal by Ben Agajanian for 24 20 victory 
over Washington Redskins. San [Francisco's Y. A. 
Tittle once more played hero's' role, passing to End 
R. C. Owens for winning touchdown in final seconds 
as 49ers beat Chicago Bears 21-17; Detroit Lions 
picked off half dozen Los Angeles passes in 10-7 
triumph over Rams: Pittsburgh Steelers, helped by 
Billy Wells' 96-yard scoring sprint in first period, 
beat Chicago Cards 29-20. 

BOXING 

Mike DeJohn. rangy journeyman heavyweight who 
had only one main bout, reached out for handful of 
sky. found it with well-placed left hook to jaw which 
knocked out 4-to-l favorite Alex Mitcff in first round 
(ere below) at Syracuse, N.Y., threw consternation 
into camp of Manager Hymie The Mink) Wallman, 
who had visions of his tiger fighting for title. Mi- 
tcff, unbeaten in 12 straight on build-up trail, was 
shocked: "1 hit him one left hook in the body. I 
start a second left hook and poof! The next thing 
I know I am looking up at the referee.” 

Jimmy Slade, wily old light heavyweight who has 
been spoiler more often than not, came back from 
1 5-month layoff to outsmart and outslick Jerry Luedee 
in 10-rounder at New York. Explained bewildered 
Luedee: ”1 went to hit him but he wasn't there.” 

Isaac l.ogart. fancy-slugging No. 2-ranked welter- 
weight, beat bomb-throwing Joe Miccti to punch time 
and again, switch-hitting to head and body to win 
10-round decision at Detroit. 

BOATING 

Hawaii Kai 111, already top boat in national point 
standings, added icing to cake by taking Sahara Cup 
with 1,000 points at Boulder City. Colo. Little Jack 
Ki-gas roared his Seattle boat to victories in two curly 
heats, coasted home behind Thriftway Too in final 
race over wind-ruffled Lake Mead. 



JUBILATION IN SYRACUSE finds Mike 
DeJohn leaping with joy after flattening 
Alex Miteff with a crashing left hook in 
the first round of their heavyweight bout. 




Creme 
de Cacao 


Delight in the rich, creamy 
flavor of choicest cocoa beans, 
skillfully blended into a smooth, 
delectable liqueur by the celebrated 
House of Bols! 
Brown or White Creme de Cacao, 

< 64 , 1575 

BOLS 

^ 'um uii/A 

A CHOICE OF 29 J FLAVORS 
ERVEN LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE. KV 54 PROOF 
PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 


you i 
get 


pleasure 

jfe 


because here is pleasure 
expressed in terms of superb 
cobbling, imaginative styling, luxu- 
rious leathers, unqualified comfort. 


THE GRIDIRON— a deltly-stitched plug 
sparks the most famous plain loe in America. 
Luxurious black or hickory Llama call. 


crafting luxurious footwear lor discriminating stores and 
clientele has been our sole occupation lor over 61 years, 
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UNIVERSITY TOWN few. 


SCOREBOARD 

continued 




“As smooth as a 
SCOTSFORTH..." 

Our pure Shetland imported 
Scotsforth sportcoatings 
have set a new standard 
for softness, loft and tex- 
ture. 

And what our Scottish 
weavers do with weave and 
color is superbly comple- 
mented in this easy natural 
cut. Antique paisley lined. 
Brings out the male in you! 

about $50. 


if knowledgeable retailers including: 

FIIENE'S MENS STORE 



Dick Mayer, hand- 
some New Yorker who 
came of golfing age 
in time to heat Cary 
MiddlecolT in playoff 
for National Open, 
then added rich World 
Championship to his 
moneybag, got still 
another thrill when 
PGA named him pro- 
fessional golfer of year. 



Rosa Maria Keyes. 

Mexico's sparkle-eyed 
little tennis champion, 
gave Mexico City fans 
treat, polishing off 
Yola Ramirez. B 3. (i 3 
for Pan-American sin- 
gles title. Men s win- 
ner: Chile's Luis Ayala, 
who heat Australia's 
Boh Howe in straight 
sets, 6 4. 6 -4. 6 1. 


('mixer Itueing t'ornmlxxum Chairman William Fd« 
gar John took xt-cund look at figure*, decided that 
M . N. Shunshy of la>* Angeti* and not television scien- 
tist Dr. Allen H. Du Mont was nation’s best predieted- 
log-rare skipper. I.uie taliulations from Wiwt Coast 
boost'd Shunshy'.* total for six events to 2,510.9 to 
give hint nul ionul chanipionship trophy over Du Mont, 
who had 2,l2*i 3, Shanshy also posted I, til9.fi peintx to 
I.4T5.M for Du Mont in unsanctioned and sanctioned 
cruises to lake Herbert L. Slone Trophy. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal's aging hut still agile Maurice iRoekel) 
Kirhard picked his favorite sparring partners, Detroit 
Rid Wings, for one of his liest |ierforrminc<«. Ilicking 
home throe goals las did Ti-ainmate Dickie Moore to 
help I'anadiens to '• o victory and himself to 49?th 
goal in NHL'* first week. Cunadiens also downed Chi- 
cago. 1 ) 1, tied New York 2 2 to lakeslirn lead as Itoxlon 
won first two, Ix-ating Chicago 3 I. Hungers 3 I. New 
York, Detroit, Chicago and Toronto were strung out 
behind leaders. 

MILEPOSTS 

HONORED Marshall Cassidy. fi >. Imlding. hurd-as- 
miils ex-soldier of fortune, unetime jockey, starter and 

Association, executive secretary and assistant treasur- 
er of The Jockey Club, who pioneered use of film patrol 
in East and organised The Jockey Club school for 
officials, among other things; as "outstanding rac- 
ing figure," by Thoroughbred Club of America, at 
Lexington. Ky. 

honored Man o' W'ar. Samuel Itiddle'* imperially 
arrogant colt beaten only once by appropriately 
naimd 1 pxet in 1919 Sanford Stakes in 21 starts, 
holder of live t'.S. records, winner of $249,46.'!; one of 
10 great champions of 1910 1930 era enshrined in Na- 
tional Museum of Racing, at Saratoga Springs, Others 
Gallant Fox 1 930 Triple Crown champion . Equi- 
poise, Exterminator, Twenty Grand. Blue tairkspur, 
Regret only filly to win Kentucky Derby in 191 5 1. 
Grey Lug, Kuruxen. Sir Barton. 

married Stirling Moss. 2*. during British racing 
driver who this year throttled Yanwull to its best 
showing ever, runrirr-up to World Champion Juari 
Manuel Fangio; and Katie Molson, 22. member of 
Canadian brewery family which recently bought con- 
trolling interisl in Montreal Cunadictix: in London. 


FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

PAT 0 CONNOR N. Vetnon. Ind 50 m. USAC sprint 
race. Salem. Inti Runnet-up Elmei George, f et re 
Haute Ind who won 1957 midwest title with 283 pis. 
GLEN GUTHRIE Washington DC . NASCAR 100-mile 
race with 77.369 mph average, Langhornc Pa 


BOXING 

ROLAND LA STAR/A Ill-found decision over At 
Anderson heavyweights. Holyoke Mass 
WILLIE 10WEEL lU-round decision over Jimmy Cat 
ter. lightweights London 

DON IORDAN. 10-tound decision ovet Orlando ?u- 

lueta. lightweights. Hollywood. Cahl 

HOGAN (KID) BASSET 10-round decision ovet Victor 

Pepeder lealhetweighls (nonlitle). Nottingham 

England. 

FIELD HOCKEY 

WALES women's all-stars, over N Y Field Hockey Assn 
I! 0 New York 


ROD AND REEL CLUB. Miami Beach Schaeter Cup 
Puerto Rican invitational game tish tournament 
San Juan. 


GOLF 

SAM SNEAD While Sulphur Springs. W Virginia 
Open with 199 lor 54 holes. Charleston. W Va 
ARTHUR SMITH. Philadelphia, Middle Allantic Blind 
Goiters Assn, title, with 122. Philadelphia. 

GREYHOUND RACING 

CLYDESDALE $25 000 American Greyhound Derby 
675 yds. in record 38 1/5. Taunton Mass 


HARNESS RACING 

BELLE AC ION $20 000 Queen City Trophy Pace 
1 m in 7 00 4 5 (tiach record). Batavia Downs. N Y 
Billy Haughton driver 


MOON GLORY $44,315 Alcibiades St 7 I 184 It by 
1 1 2 lengths, in 1 27 4. 5, Keeneland. John Heck- 

R0S- NOALA: $28 4 50 New England Turl H 112 m . 
by head in 2:33 1. 5. Suffolk Downs. David OeRoiu up 
MANTEAU $27 950 Quaker City M. 1 1 8 m by neck 
in 1 49 Garden State. Sam Boulmetis up. 


LACROSSE 

U S women’s 
England. 


Yorkshire 14 1 Harrogate 


PIPING ROCK, over Aiken 9-8. lor Haiard Leonard 
Memorial Trophy. Locust Valley N Y 



% 7 * vgt : wmmr # — ■ 


streaking for finish. Oklahoma Oilman Travis Kerr* brilliant contender for 3- 
year-old honors, Hound Table, with Willie Harmatz up, leaves Swoon's Son ’.right) far 
behind on way to 10th straight victory in the $126,550 Hawthorne Gold Cup. Round 
Table covered the mile-and-a-quarter in 2:00 1, 5, breaking the track record for the distance. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



PIGSKIN 

PANORAMA 


College football, bugged by fumbles and 
the flu, nonetheless swung into its finest 
week; crowds of 95,000 and 100,000 turned 
out in Philadelphia and Ann Arbor 


THE EAST 

At Philadelphia's vast Municipal Stadium, 
craggy-faced Monty Stickles, a second- 
stringer who had failed in three of four 
placements this year from three yards out, 
kicked one from the 28 to give Notre Dome 
a 28 21 upset of Army in a spectacular 
renewal of the great rivalry (we page 18 1 . 

The unexpectedly rugged Dartmouth 
line, unscored upon in three games, had 
great fun at Hanover, pounced on fum- 
bles, blocked a kick, scored a safety and 
cleared the way for 85-0 upset throttling 
of Brown. The Indians showed fair run- 
pass balance, scored twice by each route 
and once on a punt return. They now take 
over Brown’s erstwhile spot as next-best- 
to-Princeton. . . . 

Which itself had the devil of a time in 
Palmer Stadium. Princeton called up des- 
perate line play to repel a last-minute Penn- 
sylvania drive and finally muddled through 
13-9. The Tigers' heralded single-wing 
ground power was held in check, but they 
got maximum mileage from 89 passing 
yards, including one touchdown in the last 
period. Tough-luck Penn now has lost three 
low-scoring games by the curious spreads of 
five, three and four points. 

THE SOUTH 

Ceorgia Tech, eagerly looking forward to 
this week's outing with Auburn, was am- 
bushed by lsu's stabbing ground game 
20-13. Tech set up a defensive overshift 
for the LSU attack, saw it run asunder by 
Fullback Jimmy Taylor who blasted for 
98 yards and three touchdowns. Sophomore 
Halfback Billy Cannon chipped in 90 yards, 
threw a vital pass and boomed two late- 
game punts out of bounds inside the Georgia 
Tech 10. LSU, undefeated in Southeast 
Conference play, rides high now. They play 
neither Auburn nor Tennessee this year. 

Auburn Used two breaks to edge Ken- 
tucky 6-0 in one of the day’s bitterest bat- 
tles. The two fought nip and tuck through- 
out the first half, were at it again in the 
third period when Auburn recovered a fum- 
ble on the Kentucky 30. A roughing pen- 
alty against Wildcat Tackle Lou Michaels 
subsequently put the ball on the 6-yard line, 
and from there Auburn punched it over. 

THE MIDWEST 

With the clinical precision of an anatomy 
Student, Michigan State sliced up Michi- 
gan't highly regarded line for a first touch- 
down, carved open the pass defense for two 
more, and went on to an awesome 35 6 dis- 
memberment of a potential Big Ten giant. 
The Spartans showed off anesthetizing 
power in Halfback Walt Kowalczyk and 
lancelike passing by Quarterback Jim 
Ninowski, sending some 100,000 fans home 


wondering whether State might not be bet- 
ter than Oklahoma, (see page 18). 

Wisconsin, no patsy itself, battered out 
more than 300 ground yards, won its third 
game, bouncing Purdue 23-14. The young 
Badgers face a brutal coming-of-age this 
week at Iowa. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

After being thrashed 16 straight times in 
Waco i dating back to 1904), the Arkan- 
sas Razor backs finally got sore, pounded 
their Baylor hosts 20-17. Baylor, still 
numb from that bad night in Miami, 
couldn't fathom the tactics of Quarterback 
George Walker. Walker passed only seven 
times but completed six for 101 yards and 
started a lateral-forward play for the sec- 
ond Arky touchdown. Baylor Quarterback 
Doyle Traylor was a jewel in defeat, pass- 
ing for two touchdowns and 103 yards. 

Oklahoma precluded fearful riots in 
Dallas by turning back the fired-up Texas 
Longhorns, who had held the national 
champs at bay for 44 minutes and 34 sec- 
onds. Jakie Sanderfer, a Texan by birth 
and Sooner hero for the day, cracked over 
for the third period score that put Okla- 
homa ahead. His interception of a Texas 
pass set up the final tally with less than 
three minutes left. Oklahoma won 21 7 
(see page 22 ). 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

Colorado's slim Bob Stransky, the na- 
tion's leading rusher, shaking off tacklers 
like so many sticks of straw, led the Buf- 
faloes over Arizona 34-14. Stransky, an 
alert stop-and-go halfback, ran 98 yards in 
less than three periods of play to up his 
total yardage to 467. He also caught two 
passes and intercepted another. 

THE FAR WEST 

With less than four minutes left on the 
game clock, Stanford did it again. It blew 
the big one, this time to Washington 
state in a semifinal Rose Bowl bout at 
Palo Alto. The Indians, who had racked up 
a solid three touchdown lead in the first 
half, were coasting home 18-7 when the 
roof fell in at the tag end of the fourth 
period. On a stunning pass play from 
State's 13, Cougar End Jack Fanning took 
a throw from Quarterback Bob Newman 
and ran for his life to the Stanford end zone. 
Moments later, after recovering their on- 
side kickoff. State was zipping through the 
distraught Indians. In short order they 
scored, on a pass from Newman to End 
Don Ellingsen with 44 seconds left. Final: 
Washington State 21, Stanford 18. Should 
State get past Oregon next week and Ore- 
gon State on November 2, the Rose Bowl 
bid will be virtually in the bag. 


hJever 
carry 
more 
cash 
-than 
you 
can 
afford, 
to lose 


For business or pleasure 
trips, long weekends 
or extended vacations, 
insist on . . . 

AMERICAN 

EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 

• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere — easy to 
spend as cash. 

• Good until used — keep unused 
cheques for emergencies. 

• Buy them at your hank, at Rail- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges — only 1%. 
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Sets You Right 
with “Tones of 
the Times” in 
PLAINSMAN 
Solid Tones 
by Yorkshire 


“Tones of the Times” . . . for Fall '57 . . . are rich and reserved. 
Attuned to this major style trend are Plainsman, America’s 
smartest solid tone suits ... of exclusively-loomed Yorkshire 
Worsted Flannel. In smartest-of-the-minute Grays, Blues and 
Browns . . . trim Straitly modeled . . . luxuriously Bemberg lined. 
Featured by 800 Leading Style Stores, including: 


John David, New York 
(Mach's, Birmingham 
David's, Harrisburg 
Roile's. Houston 
Taylor’s, Charleston 
Heavenrich's, Saginaw 
Levy's, Jacksonville 
Kautmann's, Pittsburgh 
The H. A. Sein jhein 


Lytton's, Chicago 
McKelvey's, Youngstown 
Parks-Chambers, Atlanta 
Sturm's, Oklahoma City 
Vanstory’s, Greensboro 
Welsh b Levy, Baton Rouge 
Blackburn Bros., Amarillo 
Boyd's, St. Louis 
r Co. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 

for games of 
Saturday, October 19 

• Iowa— Wisconsin. Badgers have shown 
surprising early-season strength while 
Hawkeyes have come along as expected. 
IOWA. 

• Arkansas— Texas. Longhorns, unexpect- 
edly, are a much stronger team than 
preseason reports indicated. Razorbacks 
have played steady, competent ball 
against all opposition. In a tough one, 
ARKANSAS. 

• Washington State— Oregon. From this game 
could emerge the West Coast Rose Bowl 
representative. Both teams are unde- 
feated in conference play. The Cougars 
can throw with any of them, while the 
Ducks are stubborn defensively and can 
run. WASHINGTON STATE. 

• Georgia Tech— Auburn. It’s hard to go 
against the Yellow Jackets on any giv- 
en Saturday, although young they may 
be. Still, the Plainsmen have size, speed 
and experience. So . . . AUBURN. 

• Illinois— Minnesota. The Illini don't seem 
to be in the same class with the Gold- 
en Gophers this season but are always 
unpredictable. Gophers are going to 
be hard for any team to stop. MINNE- 
SOTA. 

• Army— Pittsburgh. Panthers have come 
down the trail strong after their open- 
ing loss to Oklahoma while Cadets have 
one of their best teams in years despite 
heartbreaking loss to Notre Dame. 
ARMY. 

• Maryland— North Carolina. Terps area Vast- 
ly improved team but Tatum's Tar 
Heels came out of their opening loss to 
N.C. State wit h blood in t h« ir eyes. St ill 
coming . . . NORTH CAROLINA. 

• Miami— North Carolina State- (Oct. 18). Hur- 
ricanes have blown hot and cold. Wily 
Wolfpack, scourge of the ACC, is un- 
defeated and still prowling. So . . . 
N.C. STATE. 

• Texas Christian— Texas ASM. Young Horn- 
ed Frogs are not the set-up they were 
supposed to be. Aggies, after jittery 
opener, have settled down to solid foot- 
ball. TEXAS A&M. 

ALSO: 

Mississippi over Tulane 

Tcnncue* over Alabama 

Pennsylvania over Brown 

California over Southern California 

Duke over Wake Forest 

Florida over Mississippi State 

Michigan over Northwestern 

Michigan State Over Purdue 

Navy over Georgia 

Ohio state over Indiana 

O&lahoma over Kansas 

Rice over SMU 

Oregon State over UCLA 

Stanford over Washington 

Yale over Cornell 

Princeton over Colgate 

Last week's hunches: 

16 right, 9 wrong 
Record to date: 61-34-5 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


PRO 

PARADE 


Frankie Albert, once the wonder boy of T quarterbacks, 
is rebuilding the b9ers in his second year as coach. 
Frankie was an irrepressible gambler on the field, but 
note he finds that he is the cautious sideline worrier 


It was fourth down and inches to go for the 
San Francisco 49ers on the Los Angeles 40. 
Some 60,000 fans waited hopefully for 
Quarterback Y. A. Tittle to sneak for the 
inches and keep the 49ers moving. On the 
sidelines, a slim, dapper young man who 
looks like a muscular Franchot Tone and 
talks like Jimmy Cagney after two Mil- 
towns, waved his arm. The 49er punting 
team trotted on the field and Rookie Full- 
back Larry Barnes sliced the kick off the 
side of his foot for a net advance of three 
yards, and the stands howled their dismay. 

“If I had been playing quarterback in- 
stead of coaching, I'd have called the sneak 
without a second thought,” Frankie Albert 
said the other day. "But you get real con- 
servative when you start coaching. When 
I was playing, I never thought about a 
play failing." 

When Albert was quarterback of the 
49ers, he gambled with a wild consistency 
which always kept the fans and the other 
team confused. His favorite play was a sui- 
cidal bootleg which sent him scurrying, 
alone and small, into the face of the giant 
linemen of the defense, his only protection 
the almost magical ability he had to de- 
ceive the opposition. He played seven years 
for the 49ers and then tried to give up 
football. 

"I couldn't find anything else I liked,” 
he said the other day, seated at his desk in 
the 49ers’ Redwood City office, some 30 
miles from San Francisco, "so I came back 
and begged Tony Morabito for a job with 
the 49ers.” Morabito put Albert in charge 
of promotion for a year, then made him 
an assistant to Head Coach Red Strader. 
When Strader left at the end of the 1955 
season, Albert took over. He has a strong, 
confident voice and he runs his practices 
from a high, movable platform overlooking 
the practice field and offers occasional com- 
ment, most of it laudatory. 


"We're still a year or so away,” he said. 
"It takes a long time to build up in this 
league. Coaching is a terrible job when 
you’re losing. You worry. I used to worry 
up until 2 o'clock of game day when I was 
a player, but after the kickoff, it was fun. 
It was hard fun, but it was fun. Now I 
worry right on through until 5, and when 



OLD COLLEGE pep talk is given hired 
hand by Albert during break in 49er game. 


the game is over I don’t, want to talk about 
it to anyone, win or lose. You get so tired 
of it. You play it over and over in your 
mind until you get sick of it. 

"Sometimes I think I ought to get out of 
football," he said. "Maybe I'm not dedi- 
cated enough. But I work hard at it here. 
And I never have found anything else I 
like as well. I feel I belong in football." 

—Tex Maule 


X-RAY FOR LAST WEEK’S GAMES 




Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 



Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 


Pis. 

Rush. 

Pass. 

Comp. 


Pis. 

Rush. 

Pass. 

Comp 

Giants 

24 

176 

179 

12-15 

Redskins 

20 

117 

229 

13-23 

Browns 

24 

165 

79 

5-11 

Eagles 

7 

63 

44 

10-23 

Steelers 

29 

152 

79 

6-17 

Cardinals 

20 

189 

126 

9-23 

49ers 

21 

105 

262 

17-27 

Bears 

17 

214 

77 

6-19 

Lions 

10 

126 

82 

8-24 

Rams 

7 

167 

74 

5-18 

Colts 

45 

243 

144 

9-19 

Packers 

17 

47 

186 

15-25 


LEAGUE STANDINGS 



EASTERN 

DIVISION 


WESTERN DIVISION 




Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 


Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 

Cleveland 

3 

0 

0 

1.000 

Baltimore 

. 3 

0 

0 

1.000 

New York 

2 

1 

0 

.667 

Detroit 

2 

1 

0 

.667 

Pittsburgh 

2 

1 

0 

.667 

San Francisco 

2 

1 

0 

.667 

Chicago Cards 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

Los Angeles 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

Washington 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

Gieen Bay 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

Philadelphia 

0 

3 

0 

.000 

Chicago Bears 

0 

3 

0 

.000 


The beer without peer 



Brewed only in Denmark 

TUBORG 

by appointment to 
THE ROYAL DANISH COURT 
THE ROYAL SWEDISH COURT 
THE ROYAL GREEK COURT 

© 

Tuborg Breweries. Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark 
U.S. Representatives: Danisco, Inc., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
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New... Ice Tray Pack 



has dozens of fun home uses, 



contains America’s No. 1 Golf Ball 


U.S. ROYALS 


Great Christmas gift idea for any golfer! Give one dozen quality U. S. 
Royal Golf Balls in this handsome gift pack. Remove the golf balls — 
and the package becomes an ice tray ! Makes ice balls that look just 
like golf balls. What a wonderful novelty in iced tea, highballs or on- 
the-rocks drinks — and for frosted desserts, too! You can have U. S. 
Royals personalized on orders received no later than Nov. 15th. Mini- 
mum order, one dozen per name. Sold only through Golf Professionals’ 
Shops. Price: $14.75 for the one dozen Ice Tray Pack. ..and $7.50 for 
the half-dozen Pack. 



United States Rubber 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


COMING EVENTS 

OCT. 18— OCT. 27 

H TV ★ COI.OR TV • NETWORK RADIO 

All times E.D.T. except where otherwise noted 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18 
Boxing 

■ Rory Calhoun vs. Rocky Castellani, middleweight, Mad. 
• Sq. Garden. New York. 10 p.m. (NBC) 

Horse Racing 

The Spinster. {SO. 000. 3-yr.-olds & up. fillies & mares, 
114 m., Keeneland, Ky. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

George Washington vs. West Virginia (N). Washington. 

DC. 

Miami vs. North Carolina State (N). Miami. 

Tulane vs. Mississippi (N), New Orleans. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19 
Auto Racing 

SCCA Race, Beaumont. Teias (through Oct. 70). 

SCCA Torrey Pines Race, San Diego (through Oct. 20). 

Basketball 

(Professional) 

New York vs. College All-Stars and Harlem Globetrotters, 
Mad. Sq. Garden. New York. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

Alabama vs. Tennessee. Birmingham. 

Arkansas vs. Texas. Fayetteville. Ark. 

• Army vs. Pittsburgh West Point N Y 1 45 p.m. (NBC). 
Boston College vs. Villanova. Chestnut Hill. Mass. 

8rown vs. Pennsylvania. Providence. 

California vs. Southern California, Berkeley. Calif. 
Cornell vs. Yale. Ithaca. N Y. 

Duke vs. Wake Forest, Durham. N.C, 

Georgia Tech vs. Auburn. Atlanta. 

Harvard vs. Columbia, Cambridge. Mass. 

• Illinois vs. Minnesota. Champaign. III. 

Iowa vs. Wisconsin. Iowa City. Iowa. 

LSU vs. Kentucky (N). Baton Rouge. 

Maryland vs. North Carolina. College Park. Md. 

• Michigan State vs. Purdue. East Lansing, Mich., 2:15 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Michigan vs. Northwestern. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Navy vs. Georgia Norfolk Va 

Ohio State vs. Indiana. Columbus. Ohio. 

Oklahoma vs. Kansas Norman. Okla. 

Penn State vs. Vanderbilt. University Park. Pa. 

Princeton vs. Colgate, Princeton. N J . 

Southern Methodist vs Rice (N) Dallas. 

TCU vs. Texas ASM. Fort Worth, 

UCLA vs. Oregon State. Los Angeles 
Washington State vs. Oregon. Pullman. Wash. 
Washington vs. Stanford. Seattle. 

Wyoming vs. Brigham Young. Laramie. Wyo. 

Horse Racing 

The Gardenia. $50,000, 7-yr.-old fillies. l',»»m.. Garden 
State. N.J. 

Queens County Handicap. $25,000, 3-yr -olds & up. 1 
V1» m.. Jamaica. N Y 

Breeders Futurity. $25.000. 2-yr.-olds, 7 f. Keeneland. Ky. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20 
Auto Racing 

USAC 100 Mile Championship Race, Sacramento. Calif. 
USAC Stock Car Race. Birmingham. 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race, North Wilkes- 
boro. N.C. 


(Professional) 

• Chicago Bears vs. Los Angeles, Chicago (CBS).* 

■ Detroit vs. Baltimore. Detioit (CBS).* 

■ Green Bay vs. San Francisco. Milwaukee (CBS).* 

■ New York vs. Pittsburgh. New York (CBS).* 

■ Philadelphia vs. Cleveland. Philadelphia (Sports Net- 
work. Inc.).* 

■ Washington vs. Chicago Cardinals. Washington (CBS).* 


Hockay 

New York vs. Chicago. Mad. Sq. Garden, New York. 
Detroit vs; Toronto. DetroiL 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 2T 

■ Eddie Lynch vs. Oanny Russo, welterweights, 10 rds., 
St. Nick’s. New York. 10:30 p.m. (DuMont). 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22 
Baskatball 

(Professional) 

St. Louis vs. Boston, St. Louis. 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Boston, Chicago. 
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WEDNESDAY. OCTOBER 23 
Basketball 

(Professional) 

SI. Louis vs. New York, Detroit vs. Boston, Detroit 

Boxing 

■ Bobby Boyd vs. Franz Szuzma. middleweight;, 10 rds., 
Syracuse. N Y . 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Hockey 

New York vs. Toronto, Mad Sq. Carden. New York. 

Horse Racing 

long Island Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds & up. 1 5/8 m., 
Jamaica. N Y. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24 
Golf 

International Trophy & Canada Cup Matches, Tokyo 
(through Oct. 27). 

Hockey 

Detroit vs. Boston. Detroit. 

Horse Racing 

(Trotters) 

The Juvenile Championship Pace, $15,000. Weslbury. N.Y. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 
Basketball 

Syracuse vs. Philadelphia, Syracuse. 

■ Paolo Rnsi vs. Johnny Busso. 10 rds., lightweights, 
• Mad. Sq. Garden, New York. 10 p.m, (NBC). 

Football 

(Leading college game) 

Miami vs. Kansas (N), Miami. 

Horse Racing 

(Trotters) 

the Messenger Stake. $100,000. Westbury, N.Y. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26 
Auto Racing 

National SCCA Race. Danville. Va. (also Oct. 27). 
NASCAR Convertible Division Race. Newberry. S.C, 
ftosksllnll 
(Professional) 

Cincinnati vs. Syracuse. Cincinnati 

Detroit vs. Philadelphia, Detroit 

New York vs. Boston. Mad Sq. Garden, New York. 

St. Louis vs. Minneapolis, St. Louis. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal, 
loronto vs. New York. Toronto. 


Horse Racing 

Garden State. $100,000. 2-yr.-olds, 1 1 16 m.. Garden 
State, N J. 

Firenze Handicap. $25,000. 3-yr -otds & up. fillies & 
mares. 118m Jamaica. N Y 


(Trotters) 

American 

Calif 


Trotting Classic (first leg). $75,000, Inglewood, 


Football 

(Leading college games) 

Arkansas vs. Mississippi. Memphis. 

Baylor vs. Texas ASM. Waco. Texas. 

Harvard vs. Dartmouth. Cambridge. Mass. 

Houston vs. Auburn (N). Houston 

Kent State vs. Bowling Green. Kent, Ohio. 

Michigan State vs Illinois. East Lansing. Micll. 
Minnesota vs. Michigan. Minneapolis. 

North Carolina State vs Duke, Raleigh. N.C. 
Northwestern vs. Iowa. Evanston. Ill 

• Notre Dame vs. Pittsburgh. Notre Dame. Ind, 3:15 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Oklahoma vs. Colorado. Norman Okla. 

Oregon vs. California. Eugene, Ore. 

Pennsylvania vs. Navy. Philadelphia 
Princeton vs. Cornell. Princeton. N.J. 

Stanford vs. UCLA. Stanford Calif 
Syracuse vs. Pennsylvania Slate. Syracuse, N Y. 

Texas vs. Rice (N) Austin. Texas, 
lulane vs. Georgia Tech(N). New Orleans 

• Virginia vs. Army. Charlottesville. Va.. ? : I S p.m. (NBC). 
Washington vs. Oregon State. Seattle. 

Wisconsin vs. Ohio State. Madison Wis. 


Hunt Racing 

Virginia Fall Race meeting. Middleburgh Va. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27 


Auto Racing 

National SCCA President's Cup Race. Danville, Va 
NASCAR National Championship Race, Concord, N.C. 
NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Greensboro. N.C. 


Football 

(Professional) 

■ Baltimore vs Green Bay. Baltimore (CBS).* 

■ Chicago Cardinals vs. Cleveland. Chicago (CBS. Sports 
Network, Inc.),* 

• Los Angeles vs Detroit, Los Angeles (CBS).* 

• New York vs. Washington. N.Y. (CBS) * 

■ Pittsburgh vs. Philadelphia. Pittsburgh (CBS).* 

■ San Francisco vs. Chicago Bears. San Francisco. 


Hockey 

New York vs. Montreal. Mad Sq Garden, New York. 
Detroit vs. Chicago. Detroit. 


* See local listing. 



don’t be a faddist ; don’t be a sadist. 


A Dry Martini is riot a hooker of gin or votlka. 
It’s a cocktail. And what makes it a cocktail is a 
noticeable, taste-pleasing, civilising proportion 
of Noilly Prat Extra Dry French Vermouth. 

don’t slir without 



N O I LLY PRAT 


BROWNE VINTNERS CO.. INC, NEW YORK CITY. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A 
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The seasoned traveler 

...made of Reeves’ famous 65% 
Dacron 35', combed cotton poplin, 
the fabric that combines lightweight 
comfort with amazing convenience. 
It's Zelan-lrealed for lasting rain- 
repellcncy. wrinkle-resistant and is 
machine washable. Illustrated above, 
the year round "Weather King" by 


-tU 

htd/til trfj CL 
Compfoti. 

Trnl y the all-weather root... worn with 
or without zip-in lining anil collar of lux- 
urious alpaca. A limit SbS. For stores write 
It. II. Harris Manufacturing Company , 
Park Square. St. Paul I. Minnesota. 

Fabric br REEVES BROTHERS INC., New York 18, N. Y 



FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


S< I season opens 

SH slightly high 

R rising 

FP fishing poor 

S< ' season rinses 

li high 

WT50 water 50° 

OG outlook good 

C clear wafer 

VH very high 

FG fishing good 

OVG oul look very good 

1) water dirty, roily 

M water muihly 

FVG fishing rrry good 

OF oi it look fair 

N water 
normal height 

I. low 

PP fishing fair 

OP outlook poor 


TROUT: NEW HAMPSHIRE: \\ ! 

again after soaking rain ami OG in ponds with 
excellent hatches reported. Richard Allien 
Knight of Garden City. N.Y.. took a 2-pound 
hrookie from Pleasant Lake on a Mickey Finn: 
ton Reverend John P. Mathis, assistant pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in Con- 
cord. really stopped the presses. While casting 
t he Blackwaler River a small trout took his No. 
lti Royal Coachman, a big trout took the small 
trout, anti one hour and 20 minutes later Rev- 
erend Mathis landed a 21 1 a -inch, 4-pound-plus 
brown. 

MARYLAND: State Game anti Inland Fish Com- 
mission decided that holdover of storked trout 
is so pour season should he lengthened to 11 
months. New ruling makes fishing legal until 
Mareh 1 1 in all waters except the Savage River 
watershed in Garrett County, where season re- 
mains April 15 to Sept. 15. Only month closed 
in remainder of state was reserved by commis- 
sion so trout could he stocked without a cara- 
van of anglers trailing hatchery trucks. 

IDAllo: Water N and C with KVG throughout 
state. Magic Reservoir yielding rainbows t<> ?, 
pounds on llluek ami Tan streamers or trolled 
Flatfish. A few 8- and 9-pounders reported tak- 
en on No. 2 and No. I trolled streamers. Strike 
Reservoir anti Island Park Reservoir also pro- 
ductive with anglers leaning to orange and 
black Flatfish trolled slow and deep. Middle 
Fork of Boise I. anti C anti offering limits to 
I I inches on Black Gnat anti Renegade dries; 
FVG <>VG. 

Montana: Best dry-fly fishing of season in 
progress with out-of-state anglers gone and in- 
state anglers hunting. Streams are \ and C and 
Adams. Quill Gordon, Gray Wulff and Grizzly 
Wulff dries are all taking limits. Large brown 
trout are making their spawning run up the 
Madison ant) Yellowstone and are susceptible 
to streamers or wobbling spoons: OY(. while 
good weather holds. 

OREGON : FP OP with heavy snows in high 
areas anil generally cold weather discouraging 
the most dedicated trouters. 

Wisconsin: Brule River N and C, WT II ami 
browns to 5 pounds are hitting spinners. 

STRIPED BASS: MASSACHUSETTS : FVG in 
Cape Cod Canal for small fish to 6 pounds on 
small eelskins anti big fish to 40 pounds on big 
eelskins. Nausel Beach. South Shore anil Plum 
Islam! ipiiet at moment but OG Pamel Bar 
at mouth of I’umet River on north shore of 
Cape a likely spot on ebbing tide. Try jig with 
pork rind. Cuttyhunk KG with boats averaging 
two fish a day and surfeasters connecting with 
green Atom or Gibbs White Darter, 
south c vitui.is KVG OVG from now through 
November in Santee-Coopor Reservoir. School- 
ing in lower basin now concentrated and 
5-pound stripers are taking bucktails. Larger 
fish will hit trolled wobblers or bottom-fished 
cut shad. Expanding population of reservoir 
bass dramatically demonstrated by creel census 
which shows that per-angler catch is up from 
1.7 in 1955 to 3.0 in 1957. Since census is be- 
lieved to reflect only 10 r ; of total fish taken, 
state estimates, in 12-month period to Aug. 31. 
over 300.000 stripers were hauled out of Santee- 
C ooper, 

California: Trolled bugeye jigs garnering lim- 
its of 12- to 15-pound fish from Raccoon straits 
up into delta: FVG OVG. 


STEELHEAD: ItRITISH COLUMBIA : FP 'OP 

m Kispiox with water H and M. Vnglers pray 
ing for freeze, but it seems to be an off year. 
Spy advises, however, that a run of big fish is 
now in Thompson River and conditions are 
excellent. 

BLUE MARLIN: PI ERTO Hit O: TwentJ 
teams competing in the Fourth Annual Inter- 
national Game Fish Tournament out of San 
Juan finished last week after 52 strikes in four 
days had produced six blue marlin. The largest 
was a 211-pounder by Jack Mahony of the 
Miami Beach Rod and Reel Club anil it won 
not only the team trophy but four other indi- 
vidual trophies for Mahony himself. 

FLOUNDER: SEW JERSEY . To pa 
while her husband was ashore, Mrs. Jean Bern- 
stein. 44. of Trenton cast a 12-pound test line 
off the stern of Their rruiser and after a 20- 
•ninute foray boated a 12-pound 2-ounce sum- 
mer flounder which the IGFA confirmed as a 
new world’s record for the species. The 31-inch 
flatfish surpassed the old standard by almost 
4 pounds. 

black bass: Louisiana: Cool sunny days 
and water C providing central stale with fine 
action. OG until late winter rains silt waters. 
Pennsylvania : A clean streams program has 
resulted in bass returning t<> Williamsport area 
along Susquehanna. FVG even though catches 
are somewhat small in size. Streams filling up 
although water levels in both Allegheny and 
Susquehanna remain I.. OVG. 

PACIFIC SALMON: OREGON I KVG in coastal 
rivers with cohos and rhinooks being taken in 
both salt and fresh waters. Siletz. Alsea rivers 
now top producers for salt-water trollers. Big- 
gest nuisance is superabundance of salt-water 
bullheads which greedily devour herring faster 
than one can replenish bait: frustrated anglers 
arc boating as many as 50 a day. Spin-casters 
doing nicely in Siuslaw and Nest uccu rivers for 
cohos with favorite lure being red-and-white 
wobbling spoon, with orange Flatfish a close 
second. Persistent coastal rains have raised 
rivers enough to allow fish to move upstream, 
hut most waters well below flood condition. 
OG until heavy rains arrive. 

HH1TISH COLUMBIA: While I. rivers have de- 
layed upstream movement of silvers, fish are 
proving fussy, averse to entangling alliances 
with anglers but Vancouver Island's Campbell 
River. Qualicuin Beach and Cowiehan and 
Oyster bays are all good possibilities and 
agent advises that red buektail may prove 
tempting. 
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Safer with Syl-mer. 


• • lasting protection 


from stains through Dow Corning silicone chemistry 


Slacks with ketchup coming up! But you don't 
have to worry, thanks to Syl-mer*. Spills wipe 
oir easily with a sponge or tissue, without leav- 
ing a mark. Syl-mer also keeps clothes from 
getting wet in the rain and makes fabric more 
luxurious, softer to the touch. When buying 


slacks, suits, jackets, or outerwear, be sure to 
look for the tag with the Syl-mer trademark. 
It is your assurance of lasting protection built 
into the fabric at the mill. Dow Corning Corpo- 
ration, Midland, Michigan. In Canada, Dow 
Corning Silicones Ltd.. Toronto. 



•T. M. Dow Corning 
Corporation 
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THE POWER 



While Michigan State showed 
Michigan why it is one of the two 
best college teams, a Notre Dame 
sophomore became Saturday’s 
Hero by booting his team to a 
Hollywood victory over Army 




AND THE GLORY 


T he Spartan legions of Michigan 
State invaded Ann Arbor last Sat- 
urday with all the ferocity of the an- 
cient conquerors of Doris and Laconia. 
They struck quickly and powerfully. 
When it was over, the defending forces 
of the University of Michigan, which 
had been ranked sixth in the nation by 
the Associated Press poll, lay smitten 
35-6, their worst beating in 22 years. 
Michigan State thus established itself 
as the only football power to be spoken 
of in the same breath with Oklahoma. 


There was glory in football, too, last 
weekend, and a 19-year-old lad from 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. received a lion’s 
share of it. He was Montfort Stickles, 
who made the Army- Notre Dame game 
the most exciting of the season by kick- 
ing a 28-yard field goal with six min- 
utes to go to give Notre Dame a nerve- 
pricking 23-21 victory. 

The kick was the climactic moment 
for the 95,000 frenzied spectators in 
Philadelphia’s Municipal Stadium. 
They had been on tiptoe since the be- 


ginning of the fourth period when No- 
tre Dame’s comeback was frustrated 
by this same Monty Stickles. He had 
missed the vital try for the extra point 
which would have tied the score at 
21-21, and he had missed it at point- 
blank range. 

His miracle from 28 yards out — and 
miracle it was, for he had never be- 
fore attempted a field goal — was too 
much for taut nerves. Pandemonium 
broke loose. After the pandemonium 
continued 


TWENTY-EIGHT-YARD PLACE KICK FOR GLORY IS BOOTED BY MONTY STICKLES FOR NOTRE DAME. BOB WILLIAMS (9) HELD BALL 





STARTING 81-YARD TD RUN. ARMY HALFBACK BOB ANDERSON (21) BREAKS THROUGH LINE, SHAKES OFF GRASP OF FRANK REYNOLDS (27). 


FOOTBALL says, ‘Coach says keep your head enough. No kidding, looked real nar- 

eontinued down.’ I didn’t feel nervous or any- row. Somebody goofed.” 

thing, even after missing the third con- Stickles, a bull-like 6-foot 4-inch, 
the miracle was explained by Stickles: version— the one that would have tied 220 pounder, held his head back and 
“What happened was this,” he said, the score. I was just overconfident on pressed a handkerchief to his nose. He 
"We took a time-out. It was fourth that one. Well, the ball comes back, talked to the ceiling. “Caught an el- 
down and we had about eight to go for and Williams sets it up nice and fast bow. Won’t stop bleeding.” 
the first. I was resting and Bronk Na- and I boot it. The angle was good and Presently he lowered his gaze, 

gurski— I think it was Bronk— came the ball just made the right side of the “It’s a funny thing, me kicking that 

into the game. He comes up to me and crossbar by about three or four feet, field goal. First place, I never kicked 
he says, ‘Coach says kick a field goal.’ Thing that bothered me was I didn’t one before. Second place, it was that 
He gave me the kicking tee, then he think those goal posts were wide boot that beat Army and I almost 


MSU WAS TRICKY, TOO. HERE QUARTERBACK JIM NINOWSKI COMPLETES THREE-YARD TOUCHDOWN PASS TO END 





went to West Point. Yep, Coach Blaik 
had me up there several times looking 
the place over. I wanted to go there, 
too. I grew up about 20 miles away and 
I always liked the Point. They wouldn't 
take me, though. I couldn’t pass the 
physical. Bad eyes, they said. Well, 
I guess I could see pretty good to- 
day, huh?” 

His father, Montfort Sr., stalked in. 
They shook hands. "When I saw you 
were going to try the field goal,” he 


FAKING RIGHT AND ROLLING OUT LEFT 



t f 



said, “I said to your mother, lie’s 
going to be a hero or a bum.” 

He smiled, turned to the other play- 
ers and said: 

"Know what his mother did? She 
pulled out her beads and started saying 
the Rosary. Me, I held onto the rail 
so tight I must have dented the bar.” 

Aubrey Lewis, Notre Dame's first- 
string halfback, had been left behind 
at South Bend with an injured ankle. 
He showed up in the locker room Sat- 
urday morning with a big grin on his 
face. “Hi, coach,” he said to flabber- 
gasted Terry Brennan. "Mind if I suit 
up?” He had paid his own fare. "I got 
to thinking about the game,” he ex- 
plained. “I just couldn’t miss it and 
I wanted to suit up. I had to put on 
someone else’s jersey; they didn’t even 
bring mine." 

He was all smiles in the jubilant 
Irish dressing room after the game, just 
as thrilled with the victory as if he 
had taken a personal part in it. 

“Oh, you should have seen Brennan 
when Monty kicked that ball," cried 
Lewis. "He took that hat of his and 
tried to pull it over his ears. Then 
comes the big grin. The big, big grin 
and when you see that guy smile like 
that you know you won the game. 

“We wanted to win this one,” said 
Lewis, "but the one we really want is 
Oklahoma. We’re gonna stop them, 
too. We can do it, you’ll see.” 

The team physician. Dr. George 
Green, was, if anything, more thrilled 
with the Irish victory than the players. 

Dr. Green went over to maul young 
Nick Pietrosante, the Notre Dame full- 
back. The sportswriters covering the 
game had just voted Nick the Grant- 
land Rice award as the game’s most 
valuable player for scoring two touch- 
downs. His second, a 65-yard run, pro- 
vided the lift that put the Irish back in 


the ball game when Army led 21-7 and 
seemed to have them in a hopeless hole. 

"The first 50 yards, I felt good,” 
Pietrosante said, grinning. "Then, all 
of a sudden, I was out of gas and look- 
ing for the end zone. Was I glad to 
get home!” 

Mechanically, resolutely and a bit 
tiredly, Blaik made his terse comment: 

“If you don’t have the depth," he 
sighed, "you don’t have the depth.” 

That was a point more than amply 
proved by Michigan State in its lop- 
sided victory over Michigan. Coach 
Duffy Daugherty of MSU fielded a fine 
first team. It was quick. It was big and 
strong. It was resourceful when the still 
fresh forcesof Michigan seemed about to 
contain it during the first half. It was 
intelligently run by Quarterback Jim 
Ninowski. It had a standout runner 
w r ith tremendous speed and drive in 
Halfback Walt Kowalczyk, who might 
have looked even better if his team- 
mates had not all been of such a very 
high standard themselves. But in the 
early part of the game, Michigan had 
moments when it seemed to have about 
the same qualities — plus an almost 
exactly similar version of the multi- 
ple offense. 

The difference in the teams became 
apparent when the substitutes ap- 
peared. In the case of Michigan State 
the difference between the first and 
second — and even third — units was 
scarcely visible, particularly as Mich- 
igan began to wilt under such an 
overwhelming power in both numbers 
and ability. Nowhere eise in college 
football except at Oklahoma does 
this same strength in depth exist. 

— Don Parker 

FOR MORE OF FOOTBALL'S 
FOURTH WEEK, TURN PAGE 


FOOTBALL 




CAMERAS, PLAYERS HIT THEIR 


ONE BY LAND: The .thicm the P i ay , 

and the photographers who arrest them on film were in top form 
for football's fourth week. Here both cooperate to show the reader 


ONE BY AIR: in »hj» . ih. 

Texas faked a run for the goal in the first quarter ' bottom lift of 


photo i it worked so well that Walt Fondron <2. it, Longhorn 
quarterback found two receivers in the clear. He tossed to End 
Monte Mi: for the name's first score. Oklahoma won 21 7. 



SLIPPERY: Tailback Don Long of UCLA feints a tackier out of position 
with the kind of motion that inspired the term "swivel hips." On this one-yard TD dash 
Long outran Washington’s Dave Enslow (65), scoring team’s first score in 19 0 victory. 


moving down to take out the two half- 
backs who are the only Hoosiers in position 
to stop the touchdown. Iowa won 47-7. 


TRICKERY: 


_ Iowa State, in its 21-6 victory over 

Kansas, shows in this pass play the intricacies of balanced-line 
single wing. Guards (62 and 63) pull out, but instead of leading 


interference with blocking back ( center ) they protect passer, 
Dwight Nichols (16 1 , who takes handoflf from Tailback Terry In- 
gram (17). Ends and wingback (bottom) start down field to receive. 



PHOTOC.RAPH BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 


A MEAN HAND 

WITH A ROCK 

Lew Burdette, who came out oj the West Virginia hills to tame 
the dread Yankees in the World Series, is baseball’s biggest 

paradox: killer and clown, with a touch of genius on the side by roy terri 



dejected and wracked with pain, Mickey Mantle droops 
in dugout during game, in which he appeared only as pinch runner. 


L ess than' an hour after the best rock thrower ever 
j to come out of Nitro, West Virginia had intimidated 
the New York Yankees for the third time in seven days, 
Casey Stengel was doing his best to forget all about it. 
Sitting half-undressed in his office under the vast old Sta- 
dium and sounding a little as if he expected George Weiss to 
be hiding under the couch, Stengel talked about next year. 

“Now I got to build another team for New York,” he 
said, “and I’ll build it. I got some pretty good ideas. 
There’s that Denver farm club, it had a pretty good season. 
There must be some men there to disturb somebody.” 

He shrugged. 

“Maybe they cannot hit that pitcher we saw today, 
either, but then maybe he will not live long.” 

If this is the premise upon which Stengel hopes to re- 
capture his westerly-flown world championship, it would 
be wise if Casey should prepare himself for disappointment. 
That pitcher, an erstwhile taxi driver, pool shark, amateur 
obstetrician and right-handed raconteur of renown named 
Lew Burdette, is singularly well equipped to survive the 
rigors attendant with becoming a World Series hero. Un- 
like Stengel’s own Don Larsen, another man who pitched 
very well one October but failed to remember how he did 
it when April rolled around, Burdette will probably show 
up for the 1958 season better than ever. 

For one thing, he is a better pitcher than Larsen, a fact 
frequently overlooked in the past by those citizens so con- 
cerned with the function of Burdette’s salivary glands 
that they forgot he also had a rather remarkable right 
arm. But perhaps even more important, not the glaring 
television lights he will face in the next few weeks nor 
the cramped and unfamiliar stance required to sign some 
$10,000 worth of endorsements nor even the long winter 
of adulation and mashed potatoes which await him on the 
banquet circuit stand much chance of upsetting Lew Bur- 
dette’s mountain-grown sang-froid. 

From the November day in 1926 when he was born in a 
West Virginia ghost town until the October day not quite 
31 years later when he became Milwaukee’s No. 1 candi- 
date for president of the world, Selva Lewis Burdette Jr. 
has been much more than just a pitcher. He is, in fact, 
baseball’s No. 1 paradox. 

A big (6 feet 2 inches, 190 pounds), square-shouldered 
man with a ruggedly handsome face, close-cropped sandy 

continued 
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A MEAN HAND 

continued 

hair and a strange, floppy walk, Burdette is considered by 
National league hitters— and now the Yankees— to be 
meaner than an acre of snakes. Despite his nervous, fidgety 
mannerisms on the mound, he works with a vast confidence 
and determination. That is when he is pitching. When he 
is not pitching he becomes baseball’s No. 1 screwball. 
“Burdette,” they say, "is a real squirrel.” 

An interviewer capable of getting anything but a wise- 
crack out of Burdette is a fortunate man indeed. For that 
matter, his teammates are in the same boat. When Lew 
and Warren Spahn, the great left-hander who also happens 
to be one of the game’s biggest clowns, get together, dignity 
deserts the Milwaukee clubhouse. It can also happen in 
hotel lobbies or on trains or even on the field before a 
game. Vaudeville would never have died if Spahn and 
Burdette had been around with their routine of crooked 
caps, absurd faces, ridiculous pepper games and jockeying 
antics from the bench. 

Burdette’s imitation of a drunk, only one of half a dozen 
impersonations he practices upon the long-suffering Braves, 
still brings down the house. But Lew feels cheated since 
he had to abandon his favorite performance, an almost 
perfect reproduction of a policeman’s whistle. One night 
in Chicago he leaned out of a taxicab window, gave a 
blast— and snarled traffic for half an hour. 

On the road, Spahn and Burdette room together. “Be- 
cause we enjoy each other’s humor,” says Spahn. "Because 
no one else can stand us,” says Burdette. 

But the Braves do not really complain. “If that’s what 
it takes to win ball games,” they say, “we could use some 
more squirrels.” 

Undoubtedly one of baseball’s worst hitters, Burdette 
was able to look back this summer through six long years 
to the last time he hit a home run, in 1951 when he was 
playing with San Francisco in the Coast League. But 
against Cincinnati on August 13, he hit not one but two. 
After the second, Lew puffed back to the bench and an- 
nounced he was giving up home-run hitting. 

“It’s just too dang far,” he said, "around those bases.” 

But beneath the clownish exterior on the one hand and 
the ornery, determined one on the other, Burdette is a man 
of many and diversified talents. He has driven a taxi, 
tarred roofs for a construction company, handled a public- 
relations job and is now vice-president of a real-estate firm 
in Sarasota, Florida, where for the last two years the Bur- 
dettts have made their off-season home. 

He is an expert fisherman, a connoisseur of hillbilly and 
Dixieland music, a home repair man of repute (“Although, 
usually, when he gets through with cigaret lighters, they 
never work again,” says Mrs. Burdette) and a singer (“This 
is questionable,” says Spahn). Also an articulate and poised 
after-dinner speaker, a crossword-puzzle expert and, in fact, 
an expert on just about anything. 

“If you want to know how much it usually snows in 
Alaska or what a salamander eats,” says Joe Taylor, the 
Braves equipment manager, who really doesn’t care for 


turning point in decisive seventh game was double play 
Yankees missed in third inning. In top picture '1 ) Jerry Coleman 
is drawn off second base on wide throw by Third Baseman Tony 
Kubek. (2) Coleman instinctively sets for relay to first, over- 
looking easy chance for sure out on sliding runner. (3) His 
throw, as runner crashes past, was late and all Braves were safe. 
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HEROES IN THE CLUTCH 

It is the man who delivers in the clutch who wins World Series. Pitcher Burdette 
was the Series’ outstanding clutch performer, but there were hitters on both sides 
who came through when needed. The revealing statistics below (based on 10 or 
more at bats ) show that these men were not always the club’s leading hitters. 



salamanders but is impressed nonetheless, “just ask Lew. 
He knows something about everything.” 

Burdette is also a deliverer of babies, a talent well hid- 
den until Christmas Day, 1954, when the Burdettes' sec- 
ond child, Midge, was born in a police ambulance speeding 
toward a Milwaukee hospital. 

"I’m in this ambulance with a cop and Mary tells me 
we’re not going to make it in time,” says Lew. “So I ask 
the cop, ‘What’ll I do?’ And the cop says, ‘See for your- 
self.’ So 1 did and, by golly, 1 did all right.” 

TWO NORMAL BURDETTES 

The other two Burdette children, Lewis Kent, now 6, 
and Mary Lou, now a little over three weeks, arrived in a 
less spectacular manner, although the baby was born the 
day after Lew pitched 10 innings in Milwaukee’s pennant- 
clinching victory over the Cards. 

Another thing Burdette may become quite soon is a 
very wealthy young man. After the longest holdout in the 
history of Milwaukee, Lew signed last spring for $28,000. 
His World Series share will be $9,000 and personal appear- 
ances and testimonials could add $20,000 more. Next year 
his contract will undoubtedly become fatter— and next 
year there will almost certainly be another World Series. 

The Braves are a young team and a very good team, a 
fact suddenly more important than in the past because the 
Braves themselves also believe it now. They became world 
champions by surmounting a large number of difficulties, 
not the least of which was winning their own National 
League pennant in the first place. Whether the Braves of 
1956 choked up or lacked the spark of greatness is now 
academic. In the World Series of 1957 they lacked nothing, 
and the way they beat the Yankees— after their best pitch- 
er lost the first game, after being humiliated in the third, 


after losing the vital sixth by one run — was perhaps more 
important than that they did beat the Yankees. 

The man who did most, of course, was Burdette. The 
defense functioned far better than anyone had expected 
but the hitters hardly functioned at all. The Braves batted 
only .209, a figure which stands unchallenged as quite 
easily the worst team average a seven-game Series winner 
ever compiled, and only young Henry Aaron, who is known 
for that sort of thing, emerged with his prowess at the plate 
undimmed. Among the pitchers, Bob Buhl, who won 36 
regular-season games in two years, couldn’t come close to 
winning even one Series game in two starts, and the leg- 
endary Spahn, who won and lost in two tries, was some- 
thing less than his usual legendary self. 

But Burdette, facing some of the most dangerous hit- 
ters in baseball and throwing an object which now goes 
“yipe!” when it is bashed with a bat instead of “ugh!” as 
in the days of Christy Mathewson, performed a feat un- 
matched since the great Matty’s three Series shutouts of 
1905. In the first three innings of the second game, the 
Yankees got to Burdette for two runs. After that, through 
24 consecutive innings of tremendous pressure, they didn’t 
score off him once. He beat them 4-2 (second game), 1-0 
(fifth game) and 5-0 (seventh game). 

In recent years only Harry Brecheen of the 1946 Cardi- 
nals has won three games in one World Series and the last 
of those was in relief. Before that, Stan Coveleskie of Cleve- 
land (1920) started and won three Series games, and any 
reader who knowingly insists that there is more than slight 
coincidence between Burdette and this grand old spit-ball 
pitcher will only be referred back to Mr. Stengel. 

“Oh, maybe he spits on the ball once in a while,” says 
Casey, “but what the heck. If a man beats me three times 
continued on page 55 
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SUZY VOLTERRA (LEFT), WHOSE HORSE PLACED SEVENTH, AND BARON AND BARONESS GUY DE ROTHSCHILD AWAIT THE RACE 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

RENDEZVOUS 

AT 

LONGCHAMP 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN — LIFE 


T he Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe is the Continent’s 
richest and most celebrated horse race, and its running 
traditionally signals the beginning of the Paris winter so- 
cial season. The international set swarms into Paris in the 
first week of October for a bout of prerace receptions, din- 
ner parties and excursions to the chestnut-wooded Long- 
champ course, which observes its 100th anniversary this 
year. One of the most notable social events is the dinner 
which Marcel Boussac, textile tycoon and horse owner, 
tenders on the top floor of Maxim’s (see page SO), featuring 
a savory concoction of .lobster cooked in whisky. Boussac 
invites every owner of an Arc de Triomphe entry to his af- 
fair, but adds a whimsical condition: if a horse is scratched, 
the owner is summarily disinvited. The race was won 
by Oroso, a 52-1 shot, from 23 rivals, including C. V. 
Whitney's Career Boy, who finished 18th. Oroso’s owner, 
Raoul Mayer, promptly accepted an invitation to run his 
colt in the Washington International at Laurel next month. 
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OWNER MME. HENRI HERBAUX. RACEGOER HENRI BIOT (RIGHT) SAMPLE BUFFET AT RECEPTION OF SOCIETE D'ENCOURAGEMENT 


animated TALK engages John Schapiro (center), who se- 
cured Oroso lor Laurel International, and Comte Mauroy. 




solitary female at Marcel Boussac’s champagne dinner for the 
owners, trainers and jockeys of Prix horses is Mme. Suzy Volterra. 



Dinner-at-the-Ritz ending for any meal... 

coffee and Hiram Walkers CORDIALS 



A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


Easiest way ever discovered to add a touch of dam- 
ask and candelabra to a simple dinner: with the 
coffee, serve glasses of Hiram Walker’s Cordials. 
Hiram Walker’s Creme tie Cacao is a good ex- 
ample. Its chocolatcy richness, derived from 
choice South American cocoa beans, is a delight- 
fid accompaniment to the best after-dinner coffee 
you make. And the cost is trilling. 

HIRAM WALKER'S 

CORDIALS 


Creme de Cacao, Apricot Liqueur, Creme de Menthe, Orange Curacao, 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 proof; 
Tuple Sec, Kummel, 80 proof • Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc. Peoria, Illinois 
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BAND DAY 


It started at the University of Nebraska 19 years 
ago with 10 bands. This Saturday 70 groups total- 
ing 3,500 musicians and 300 twirlcrs will fill the 
Cornhuskers’ Memorial Stadium with the vast eu- 
phony of their music at half time against Syracuse. 


Sir Pendleton 



FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WRITE DEPT. $6. PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS. PORTLAND 4 OREGON 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


BEREAVEMENT IN NEW YORK • SILENCE IN PHILLV • THE 
SHOE RIDES A DOUBLE • GOLF ON THE HOME SCREEN • A 
MOTOR SCOOTERIST'S GUIDE • HOW TO SOOTHE A GRIZZLY 


LAMENT FOP NEW YORK 

T his has been the bitterest season 
in New York’s baseball history. 
Almost in one breath, the metropolis 
has lost its two National League clubs 
and the World Championship. 

The first blow is heavier than the 
second; it is a disgrace that New York 
next year will be unable to see half of 
the greatest stars in the national game. 
Mayor Wagner is making noises about 
bringing some other National League 
franchise to the city, but nothing in 
his previous handling of the situation 
leads us to think that these amount to 
more than empty phrases. 

New York fans who are also baseball 
lovers will freely recognize that the 
game benefits from the extension of the 
major leagues to California. They will 
be pardoned, though, for feeling this 
hardly compensates for their own be- 
reavement. It is a sad situation which 
has been brought about by a combina- 
tion of sophistication on the part of 
New Yorkers who have so many amuse- 
ments from which to choose, of trans- 
portation and parking difficulties in 
this huge community, and of the negli- 
gence of City Hall. 

The Yankees’ loss of the World 
Championship caps this humiliation. 
Here again many New York fans will 
join others across the country in feel- 
ing that Milwaukee’s triumph is good 
for baseball. Yet, there is a tribute 
which needs to be paid to the Yankees. 

Stengel’s was not a great ball club, 
certainly not as good as some of the 
previous Yankee teams which built up 
the legend of invincibility this one 
came so close to sustaining. But it was 
a well-drilled club which exuded class. 
It had class in defeat. It even exuded 
class in the final Series game, when it 
committed all those errors, of which 
only three were officially charged. 

To Casey Stengel bitter defeat comes 


in his 67th year— at an age when he 
cannot hope to compete in many more 
World Series. Perhaps, in defeat, this 
man is etched more sharply in our 
minds than ever before. He has been 
cheered and booed and laughed at and 
second-guessed across the length and 
breadth of the land. He is one of the 
great game’s great personalities. 

WHODUNIT 

S uperlatives are in order for the 
Notre Dame-Army game at Mu- 
nicipal Stadium, Philadelphia last 
Saturday. College football is not likely 
to produce a more thrilling game all 
year {see page 18); oldtimers at Notre 
Dame-Army games could hardly recall 
a better, closer, more dramatic en- 
counter between the two schools since 
it all started in 1913. To such agreeable 
matters of congratulation, Sports Il- 
lustrated must add a note for the rec- 
ord: The host team (Army) failed to 


provide play-by-play information over 
the public-address system, so that 
most of the 95,000 in the cavernous 
stands— unlike the TV audience- 
must have had to wait for their Sun- 
day newspapers to learn just who 
did what. 

The game was 2 H minutes old, for 
example, when an Army back ran 81 
yards for a touchdown— but unless you 
had 20 20 vision and could read his 
number (21) as he ran, and then refer 
to your program, it was very possibly 
Sunday before you learned that this 
particular hero was Bob Anderson, a 
second-year man from Cocoa, Fla. 
And so it went. It was Nick Pietrosante 
of Ansonia, Conn, who gained most of 
those yards for the Irish, ladies and 
gentlemen, and it was Monty Stickles, 
a sophomore from Poughkeepsie, who 
won the game for Notre Dame with 
that 28-yard field goal— just a few 
minutes after the same Monty Stickles 
continued 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Pull Hitter's Paradise 

Now that Walter O’Malley has led his Dodgers from indecision to Los Angeles he 
must find a park for them to play in. At present O’Malley favors the Coliseum, 
a 102,000-seat concrete football bowl with the dimensions of a pull hitter’s para- 
dise: the projected foul lines would be the shortest in the majors— only 259 feet 
in right, 280 in left. 

• Corvettes in Caracas 

The final race for the sports car manufacturers’ championship (others: Sebring, 
Le Mans, etc. i will be held in Caracas November 3 and will decide the title, since 
Ferrari now leads Maserati by a mere three points. Extra fillip; a privately spon- 
sored entry of three Corvettes, including two 1958 models. 

• Wrestler with Plans 

Dan Hodge, the Oklahoma University wrestler who was undefeated in 46 inter- 
collegiate bouts, has given up plans to t,each school in favor of a boxing career. No 
Radeniaeher, Heavyweight Hodge hopes to gain experience among the amateurs 
and, if successful, turn professional at the preliminary-bout level. 

• A Nuisance Is Eliminated 

The U.S. government lifted the 15-year-old regulation which required that all visi- 
tors be fingerprinted. One anticipated result is that the oft-postponed U.S.-Russia 
home-and-home track meets may now take place. 
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had apparently kicked the game away 
by missing a point-after-touchdown. 

Ah. well, there hasn’t been a better 
argument all year for staying home 
and watching the game on television. 

A DAY FOR WILLIE 

W illie Shoemaker had the two best 
horses in America at his disposal 
last week, but he had to make a choice. 
He could stay at Belmont and ride 
Gallant Man in the $75,000 Jockey 
Club Gold Cup or fly to Chicago and 
ride Round Table in the $100,000 Haw- 
thorne Gold Cup. 

It was a dilemma new to Willie be- 
cause, since last June, Gallant Man 
and Round Table have never run on 
the same day— and Willie has made 
himself a handsome summer by shut- 
tling from horse to horse, capturing 
more than half a million dollars’ worth 
of stakes races. Gritting his teeth, Wil- 
lie decided to stay East and ride Gal- 
lant Man, and the choice didn’t turn 
out badly at all. For one thing, he 
rode Gallant Man to victory in the 
Gold Cup; for another, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Arden Graham asked him to ride 
Jewel’s Reward in the $156,500 Cham- 
pagne Stakes on the same day’s card — 
and Willie won that too. It was the 
richest day of racing in the history of 
New York State, and Shoemaker had 
earned himself $13,807. “I guess,” he 
said quietly, "this was the greatest 
day I’ve ever had." 

The victory of Jewel’s Reward made 
it a great day for Mrs. Graham, too. 
Twice she had gambled with this horse, 
and twice won. She tried to dispose of 
him in the Saratoga Yearling Sales in 
1956, but when the bidding reached 
only $3,500 she used her reserved bid 
and kept the horse. Then, nine days 
before the race, she entered him in 
the Champagne at the cost of a $7,500 
supplementary fee. She has now won 
$234,295 with the colt, who needs 
only $40,000 more to become the rich- 
est 2-year-old in the history of Ameri- 
can racing. She has almost trained the 
horse herself, putting scoopfuls of pa- 
tience into him in Chicago and New 
York and supervising him all along. 

Out in Chicago, meanwhile, in the 
race that Willie didn’t ride, the Haw- 
thorne Gold Cup was won by Round 
Table in track-record time— adding 
more fuel to the conviction of Cali- 
fornians and others that it is Round 
Table who deserves the title of Horse 
of the Year. 


While the racing house stands di- 
vided, Willie Shoemaker has apparent- 
ly made up his mind. He seems to 
prefer Gallant Man and expects to 
ride him in the Washington, L).C. In- 
ternational on November 1 1 against 
the best horses in the world, including 
Round Table. The West Coast, which 
has the Dodgers, the Giants and 
Round Table won’t like it, but like 
any good shoemaker, Willie is stick- 
ing to his last. 

4 O’CLOCK TEE 

P orky OLIVER and Julius Boros 
appeared on eastern television 
screens last Saturday afternoon at 4, 
playing golf. Oliver won, with a 62 to 
Boros’ 68. An hour later the same 
match was televised in the Central time 
zone, and so on westward to the Pacific. 
Thus it reached most viewers at exactly 
the same hour— 4 p.m. The match was 
on film, of course, and was actually 
played last November at the Phoenix 
i Arizona) Country Club. It was the 
first of 26 hour-long golf shows which 
ABC will broadcast on Saturday after- 
noons this winter. This Saturday Oliver 
will be challenged by Mike Souchak. 
As on certain quiz shows, the winner 
keeps playing as long as he wins. 

All-Star Golf is the invention of 
Peter DeMet, the Chicago Pontiac 
dealer who first discovered that tel- 
evised bowling matches have an al- 
most hypnotic fascination for viewers. 

( Watching one more strike is irresisti- 
ble, like eating one more peanut.) The 
contestants will include many top 
pros: Cary MiddlecofT, Jack Burke 
Jr., Sam Snead, Ed Furgol, el al. The 
matches were actually played out in 
order, on sunny southwestern courses 
i for easy filming), and were played as 
nearly as possible under USGA rules. 

There were certain exceptions, 
though. Setting up the cameras for 
each new hole made a round last some 
six hours instead of three, so the play- 
ers were allowed to take practice shots 
while waiting on the camera crews. 
Also, for the convenience of the living- 
room viewer, a player keeps putting 
until he holes out instead of following 
the rule whereby the player farthest 
away from the cup hits first. 

Each week the winner gets $2,000 
and the chance to win again the fol- 
lowing week; the loser gets $1,000 and 
is eliminated. Anyone who scores an 
eagle gets an extra $500, and the man 
who makes a hole-in-one will find his 
golf ball resting in a cup at the foot 
of the rainbow — the hole-in-one prize 
is $10,000. 


All-Star Golf hopes to attract plenty 
of nongolfing viewers as well as the 5 
million or so active devotees of the 
game. To this end each shot is ex- 
plained with care, and the announcer 
sometimes discourses briefly on the 
rules of the game. 

There is also the matter of suspense. 
Will Porky Oliver fend off Mike Sou- 
chak on Saturday, win another $2,000 
and go on to greater glory? Well, nat- 
urally the question has already been 
answered, since the match was filmed 
months ago. But the answer is classified 
top secret , and only a few insiders 
know. The rest of us will have to tune 
in to find out. 

TWO-WHEEL TOURIST 

J oe Young, a 27-year-old resident of 
Salt Lake City, has a red beard, a 
wife, three small children and a Lam- 
bretta motor scooter. One day not long 
ago, he kissed his wife and children 
goodby, boarded his motor scooter and 
drove the 5,000 miles to New York 
City and back, collecting insects in his 
ginger beard as he went, the way a 
Ford does in its radiator. Why did Joe 
Young do this? Well, he is a disc jockey 
for Salt Lake City’s Station KDYL. 
At stops along the way he phoned back 
bulletins to his public and these were 
recorded and played on his programs. 

The trip was planned for two weeks, 
but took three. Not that the Lambret- 
ta was slow: ordinary motorists were 
astonished to see the little contraption 
shooting along a highway at 55 mph. 
("That’s its top speed,” says Young, 
"unless you’re going downhill.”) The 



best day’s run was 506 miles, the worst 
130. In Cleveland, on the return trip, 
both Young and his scooter found 
themselves performing sluggishly: the 
Lambretta was clogged with carbon 
and Joe had the flu. But after two days 
both were fit again and on the road. 

As a pioneer in long-distance motor 
scooter travel, Joe Young made a num- 
ber of observations which will be useful 
to those who may follow in his wheel 
tracks. Here they are: 

1) In tunnels never ride the middle 
of the lane; ride the tire tracks, for the 
center is slippery with oil. 

2) Be especially cautious around 
trucks. The whiplash of the wind they 
create can move you sideways as much 

continued 
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as three feet, possibly into oncoming 
traffic. 

3) Never drive at night in Iowa. 
(“There are no drivers in Iowa willing 
to dim their headlights.”) 

4) Be careful at railroad crossings 
in Ohio. They are bumpier there than 
anywhere else. 

5) Beware of large rocks, oil slicks 
and chuck holes, any one of which can 
throw you. 

6) Wear a crash helmet. 

7) Heed the “reduce speed” signs 
around small towns in the East. They 
may herald a cobblestone street, which 
is poison to a fast-traveling scooter. 

8) Stay off turnpikes in fog and at 
night. A huge truck— with the driver 
so high and you so low— could run 
right over you without the driver’s 
ever seeing you. (Toll collectors and 
highway patrolmen may ban a motor 
scooter from a turnpike anyway, un- 
willing to believe that it can hold the 
pace.) 

9) Stay overnight in a comfortable 
place. Don’t plan to sleep out along 
the highway. You need a comfortable 
bed to get the kinks out. 

Yet, apparently, the kinks were not 
too severe. The day after he got back 
home, Young said he’d be willing to do 
it again some time — “if I could just 
take a little more time." 

It seems odd that Young put up 
with the nuisance of combing insects 
out of his beard in the interest of econ- 
omy, but this is the case, and it works 
out this way: motor scooters are strong- 
ly affected by the wind, so most of the 
time Young drove without the scoot- 
er’s plastic windscreen in order to lessen 
wind resistance. This arrangement per- 
mitted the bombardment of grasshop- 
pers, gnats and dragon flies, but it also 
allowed him to get 100 miles to the 
gallon. 

SONGS FOR A BEAR 

A mericans have catalogued the tricks 
• of wilderness survival in letters, 
novels, handbooks, manuals, ballroom 
lectures and campfire talks for the last 
couple of hundred years, but the other 
day M a j or Howard M art in , 4 7, a retired 
Army officer, was able to add a com- 
pletely new and novel directive to the 
long, long list: "If treed by a grizzly 
bear— sing!” The major and his grizzly, 
a large and ill-tempered female, en- 
countered each other in the Montana 
wilderness near the little town of Swan 
Lake. The major, who was out hunting 


blue grouse with his dog Nig, had a 
limit of three birds and not a care in 
the world at the moment of contact, 
but the bear, who was apparently out 
hunting a lost cub, was in a much less 
satisfied mood. 

As soon as she spotted the major, in 
fact, it became obvious that she blamed 
him for all her troubles. Her hackles 
rose. She growled. She charged. Since 
she was only 60 feet away the major 
had to climb fast, and there was noth- 
ing to climb but two small Engelmann's 
spruce— trees which were but six inches 
through the base, and had branches 
only as big as his thumb. He dropped 
his .22 rifle and scrambled into one, 
while Nig bought him a few seconds’ 
time by barking at the monster. Then 
the bear rose, swung at him, missed by 
six inches, and tore all the lower bark 
and branches off his sanctuary. Martin 
hopped to the next tree, putting him- 
self 10 inches out of the bear’s reach, 
and there he stayed for 16 hours. 

The major was treed at about 4 :30 in 
the afternoon. Nig the dog stayed 
nearby, barking at. the bear until 
5:30, and then discreetly trotted home. 
The bear glared up at Martin and 
Martin glared down at the bear. Every 
time he shifted his cramped limbs the 
bear rose to her hind legs and swung. 
After one near miss he was moved to 
protest. "Hey,” he told the bear, 
“stop it.” 

“I noticed right off,” he reported 
later, “that she didn't charge so hard, 
so I talked to her. I said, ‘You just 
wait. I’ll get your skin. You won’t get. 
mine.’ ” After a while he began singing. 
He is a singer with little voice and less 
repertoire. "I can’t get 'em up, I can’t 
get ’em up, I can’t get ’em up in the 
morning,” he bellowed, to the tune of 


reveille, occasionally interposing blas- 
phemous Army paraphrasing. The 
bear seemed charmed. He switched to 
The Hear Went Orer the Mountain. 
The beast below seemed appreciative, 
but refused to go. 

He tried bribery and threw down 
his bag of three grouse. The bear gob- 
bled them up, crunching the bones 
noisily. It was dark now and, after 
eating, the bear grunted, lay down and 
went to sleep. Martin began lighting 
Kleenex tissues and dropping them 
on her. The bear roused, but simply 
flicked them away. Worse, one of 
them set his tree on fire and when he 
scrambled lower in desperation to put 
out the little blaze she started for him. 
He kicked her in the face and scram- 
bled back. She growled horribly and 
swiped at him. He sang. She went to 
sleep again. She aroused at 4 and did 
her best to murder him again. “Show 
me the way to go home,” he croaked, 
shivering with cold, but confident, 
now, in the power of music. “I’m tired 
and I want to go to bed.” She relaxed. 
At daybreak the bear began showing 
signs of being satiated with the major’s 
voice. She wandered away, came back 
and wandered away again. At 8 o’clock 
she ambled off and did not return. 
Martin waited for a half hour and 
then, finally, slid to the ground, picked 
up his rifle and made tracks. The bear 
was gone for good and he got home 
unmolested. 

"I never sang so much in my life,” 
he said afterward. “Sometimes I sang 
loud. Sometimes I sang soft. It didn’t 
seem to make any difference. That old 
bear calmed down every time. I'm 
going to keep my voice limbered up 
from now on when I go back into the 
brush— and carry a .45.” 



AUTUMN 


The sharp clamor of geese passing high in the dark, 
not dogs barking off in barnyards, is what we heard 
and imagined their strong riding. 

The football punted away over the copper beech 
was lost forever: 

but in the sanctity of the thicket, 
there we found a brood of bobwhite 
with piteous, round and golden eyes 
under the wind. 

All along the beach at night the bass fishermen stand, 
joined to the running sea by their lines. 

Today was green as a bottle, 
the air contained in glass. 

Cows lowed fearfully and the 
geese came down from Canada 
and walked in the pastures. 


— Gilbert Rogin 
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A Viyella. shirt can take it — says Hathaway 


T OUR first Viycfla shirt will surprise 
. you. The cloth is so soft and utirm and 
ig/ithss, you’ll probably wonder how 
well it will wear. Never fear. 'I'his sump- 
tuous mixture of lamb’s wool anil long- 
staple cotton is woven by Englishmen. It 
is indomitable stuff. 

I hat is win Hathaway strongly rec- 
ommends Viyella to all hunters. A Vivella 
shirt doesn’t give a damn for the elements. 


Rain cannot shrink it. Sun cannot fade it.’ 
Washing can’t do either. It dries fast with- 
out getting itchy. And it never chafes. 

One sportsman reports that he bought 
a Vivella shirt eleven years ago. Casualties 
to date: two buttons. And he had some 
nice things to sat about Hathaway’s gen- 
erous tailoring. Plentj of room in the 
shoulders. Long tails that stay in tour 
trousers. No cutting corners on cloth. 


The Vivella pattern shown in our photo- 
graph i- a Cameronian Tartan. It costs 
$18.95. Go to the better stores and see 
Hathaway’s whole thundering range of 
Viy clla patterns. 

IMPORTANT: Never buy something 
that sounds like Vivella — hut isn’t. The 
Vivella label is on every Viyella shirt. If 
you can’t find the real thing, write C. K. 
Hatha wat , Watcrvillc, Maine. 



PREVIEW 


A LOW-PRESSURE 
ENGINEER 


When Coach Bobby Dodd sends his Georgia Tech Yellow Jackets against 
Auburn Saturday, the Southeastern Conference title may hang on the 
outcome. But to the relaxed Dodd, it will still be a game for fun 

by DON PARKER 


L ife has treated Robert E. Lee Dodd, 
j the gentleman with the cautious 
smile on the opposite page, rather 
handsomely. Only last year, the alumni 
of Georgia Institute of Technology, 
where Dodd is head football coach 
and athletic director, bought him a 
$50,000 home. It is his as long as he 
remains athletic director, a job which 
carries a lifetime tenure if Dodd wants 
it. Also, Dodd gets a new car every 
year, thanks to the alumni, simply be- 
cause they like him personally and ap- 
preciate his value as the caretaker of 
Georgia Tech’s longand extraordinarily 
successful football tradition, of which 
the Institute is justifiably proud. 

In the past 25 years Georgia Tech 
has won 169 games. Only three major 
teams have won more in this period. 
Bobby Dodd was at Tech every one 
of those years— the first 13 of them as 
an assistant to W. A. (Bill) Alexander. 
Since becoming the third head coach 
in Tech’s history in 1945, Dodd has 
won 102, lost 28, tied four. 

“Practice this week in preparation 
for the Tigers will be the same as for 
any other game,” says Dodd. “We’ll 
throw some passes, run some plays, 
kick the ball around and have some 
fun. Low pressure all the way. And on 
Saturday the kids will be ready.” 

The "kids” are one of the real 
anomalies in big-time college football. 
Because of Tech’s high academic stan- 
dards their football players must be 
scholars in fact as well as name. This 
keeps many of the beefy tackle types 
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away from Tech and has forced Dodd 
to replace size with speed. Yet Dodd 
makes his system work in one of the 
toughest conferences in the country— 
the Southeastern. 

Even this year, while Dodd is re- 
building after losing nine starters from 
last year’s Gator Bowl champions, his 
Yellow Jackets are again a team to be 
feared as much as any in the South. 
Their record so far would not bear 
this out, as their only win has been 
over weak Kentucky, followed by a 
tie with SMU and last Saturday’s 
stunning 20-13 loss to Louisiana State. 
On Saturday, Tech tangles with the 
undefeated Auburn Tigers, recent vic- 
tors over Tennessee, and the form says 
that Auburn is bound to win this, its 
last serious obstacle on the road to its 
first Southeastern title. However, the 
form can be grievously wrong when it 


25-YEAR 

FOOTBALL 

SCOREBOARD 

Here is a list of the 1 5 winningest 
college football teams of the past 
25 years. Georgia Tech ranks 
12th in won-lost percentage, but 
the Engineers’ victory total ties 
that of Duke for fourth place. 


comes to sizing up the quick, smart, 
opportunistic teams that year after 
year are machined on the lathe of 
Bobby Dodd. For he is full of sur- 
prises as well as contradictions. 

Without football Dodd would prob- 
ably have wound up just another guy 
from Kingsport, Tennessee. So it was 
surprising to hear him warn the other 
day that he might lead a movement to 
put an end to intercollegiate football; 
cut off the hand that feeds him. 

“Recruiting has gotten too far out 
of hand,” he explained. He sat, feet 
propped up on his glass-topped desk, 
surrounded by a battery of cream- 
colored telephones. Occasionally one 
of the instruments would ring and 
Bobby would briskly dispatch instruc- 
tions or note information. 

“Illegal recruiting," he continued, 
continued 


TEAM 

WON 

LOST 

TIED 

PC'T. 

Notre Dame 

178 

46 

14 

.795 

Tennessee 

184 

53 

12 

.776 

Oklahoma 

177 

54 

17 

.766 

Duke 

169 

58 

11 

.744 

Michigan St. 

150 

53 

12 

.739 

Army 

160 

57 

14 

.737 

Ohio State 

147 

58 

12 

.717 

Michigan 

152 

62 

6 

.710 

Alabama 

161 

68 

15 

.703 

use 

158 

78 

21 

.669 

Princeton 

126 

63 

11 

.667 

Georgia Tech 

169 

86 

9 

.663 

Boston Col. 

125 

64 

14 

.661 

Minnesota 

133 

69 

13 

.658 

Penn State 

128 

75 

11 

.657 
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pressionable to be ‘on the take.’ So 
what happens? The kid starts going 
around with his hand out all the time. 
And, normally, he’ll remember this 
lesson better than anything else he’ll 
learn in college. Take, take, take. Don’t 
give anything for nothing. There are 
enough schools out recruiting with 
good hard cash to make me think that 
if we can’t stop illegal recruiting may- 
be we ought to stop football.” 

Dodd screwed up his deeply lined 
face and chewed thoughtfully on an 
unlit cigar. "You know, if the football 
people don’t start cleaning on their 
own, they’re going to be in trouble," 
he went on. “College presidents and 
alumni, people like that aren’t going 
to stand for any more scandals. Why 
I was shocked myself this morning just 
going over the NCAA list of schools 
on probation for illegal practices. There 
must be at least 10. [Of the 10 schools 
on NCAA probation, eight are there 
for illegal recruiting.] Down here in 
the Southeastern Conference we have 
a recruiting deadline. We can’t sign a 
boy to a scholarship until midnight, 
December 7. You know what some of 
the coaches do to get a kid? They’ll 
take them off to the mountains on a 
fishing trip and hide them out for a 
few days before the deadline. Then 
they sign them right at midnight and 
the fishing trip is over. It almost 
amounts to kidnapping. We’ve never 
done that here at Tech. In fact, it has 
been rare that we’ve signed anybody 
right on the deadline. I think I signed 
one boy at midnight this year and 
that was because he asked me to. He 
said it would save him from being pes- 
tered all night by other schools. 

“Some schools go all over the coun- 
try to get players. Here at Tech, we try 
to get the local boy. I believe if you 
have local boys you will have a better 
team. Me, for instance, I can talk to a 
boy from this area in my language and 
he’ll understand me. We have some- 
thing in common. A kid from up North 
— well, it’s just not the same. I can 
take a boy from the Southeast and fire 
him up so he’ll play 110' ; of what he’s 
capable. Now I don’t know why it 
should be that way, but it is. 

"Another funny thing. Generally, a 
southern boy hasn't got the physical 
size that kids from Pennsylvania or 
Texas or the Midwest have. But 
they've got this unbelievable spirit and 
willingness. I think you get a bunch 
together from the same region and 
they’re going to play better togeth- 
er because they have this common 
background— a common understand- 
ing — that makes for better teamwork. 


BOBBY DODD 

continued 

"I mean the kind where a coach will 
go out and offer a kid the world with a 
fence around it— it’s going to ruin foot- 
ball. It’s bad enough now, and if it 
gets any w'orse I’ll have to stand up 
and say, ‘Let’s get rid of intercollegiate 
football. Let’s play on an intramural 
basis. But let’s play it honest.’ ” 

Nevertheless, a great deal of Dodd’s 
success as a coach stems from his 
ability to recruit football players; to 
get outstanding high school stars to 
come to Tech. “Sure,” he admits, "we 
recruit here. But I can’t think of one 
instance where we ever got a boy 


using unethical tactics. We offer them 
what the Southeastern Conference al- 
lows. A kid comes here, he gets his 
tuition, books, meals, a place to sleep 
and a little laundry money, and if he 
spends the money on laundry he 
doesn’t have anything left over at 
the end of the month. 

"Now, there are some schools in this 
conference," said Dodd, “and other 
conferences, too, that go beyond the 
rules. They’ll offer a boy money ; they’ll 
help his parents with the mortgage; 
they’ll buy him fancy clothes even 
when he’s still in high school. Actually 
what these coaches are doing is offering 
kids bribes. They teach a ballplayer 
while he’s still young and fairly im- 


brawn is important on any football team, but Tech also requires rugged agility. Here, 
two hefty linemen practice balance by trying to maintain straddle position over spar. 


brains are a must at Tech, since there are no snap courses. Guard Dan Theodocian ( left). 
Ends Jerry Nabors l center) and Tommy Rose work out an intricate electronic problem. 
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Anyhow, we try to get the local boy. 

“We rely on Tech’s scholastic and 
football records as the persuader. And, 
of course, public relations. A coach, 
he’s got to be a public relations man, 
a salesman. You have a product to 
sell — in this case, Georgia Tech — and 
you go out and sell it the best way you 
know how. Technical education is a 
big help. We turn out engineers. Every- 
one wants to hire engineers. The kids, 
they get jobs a year before they get 
out of school and they make good 
money. And you’ve got to realize that 
our football tradition helps, too. We’ve 
been in six bowls the last six years. 
Won every one of them. Been in eight 
bowls since I became head coach 12 
years ago. I think kids like a winner.” 

ON TO TENNESSEE 

Bobby’s liking to be a winner devel- 
oped after he went from Kingsport 
High to the University of Tennessee, 
where General Robert Neyland, then 
the dean of southern football, was glad 
to have him. With Dodd, a slight 155- 
pounder, as quarterback, Tennessee 
was undefeated in 1928 and 1929, al- 
though tied each season by Kentucky, 
and in 1930 they lost only to Alabama. 
Bobby was chosen as All-America in 
1930. The next season he went to Tech 
as assistant to Coach Alexander. 

From Neyland, Dodd learned preci- 
sion. “The General,” said Bobby, “was 
the greatest planner I ever met in foot- 
ball. I remember in 1929 he wanted 
to put in a trick play for the Vander- 
bilt game. I was to fake a handoff, back 
into the line with the ball hidden in 
my lap and then, just as soon as I saw 
daylight, turn and run fast as 1 could. 
I argued with the General about how- 
far I could run without being caught. 
I said 50 yards. He said 20. During the 
game I didn’t call the play until we 
were right on Vandy’s 20. It worked 
and I got loose. They tackled me right 
on the goal line. The General had it 
figured to the yard, and just sort of 
winked at me after the game was over.” 

Always one step ahead of his oppo- 
sition as a strategist, Dodd believes 
that the multiple offense soon will 
replace the T as the standard college 
offense. “Multiple offense is the com- 
ing thing,” he said. “We’re beginning 
to use unbalanced lines left and right 
with flankers and split ends. Sort of 
like the pro offense. Of course, you can 
never get as wide-open as the pros with 
college rules. The pros, they can play 
platoon football. They can afford to 
have the guy who can throw the run- 
ning pass but can’t tackle. They can 
have the end with the great hands who 


couldn’t bust up a sweep if it came 
right at him. In college where you have 
to have boys who can play both ways— 
offense and defense — and be good at 
both, well, you can't develop the de- 
gree of skill that is absolutely necessary 
for a wide-open game. But I do think 
that the T or split-T as a basic college 
formation is a thing of the past. I think 
you’ll find more and more college 
teams turning to some form of multiple 
next year,” he said. 

“Vanderbilt, now. Vanderbilt runs 
something they call the variegated 
T,” he went on. “It’s just their own 
name for it. We run practically the 
same thing but we call it the multiple 
T. I think Vandy and Tech are the 
only two teams playing out of a mul- 
tiple in the South this year, but next 
year you’ll see a lot more of the same 
thing. The T and the split-T have 
been defensed almost to the saturation 
point, so you've got to change your 
offense to keep the defense guessing. 
The multiple T accomplished this.” 

Dodd, in other words, tends to re- 
gard football strategy in terms of the 
well-known military axiom that the 
balance of power continually swings 
from offense to defense and then back 
again. As one of the most distinguished 
football strategists, he illustrated this 
with his own experience at Tech. “Any- 
thing new, like the belly series we 
started a few years ago, turns into a 
monster on you after a while,” he 
pointed out. “And one day w’e’ll come 
up against a team that will have de- 
veloped a defense for the multiple and 
they’ll probably rack us up. But we’ll 
still be ahead of the game because the 
next week we’ll be able to look at the 
movies of the game, see how we were 
defensed and we’ll have the answer 
right quick without having to waste 
all that time experimenting on how to 
stop the multiple. You let the other 
team do the work for you and you 
always stay ahead of them.” 

Like most head coaches today, Dodd 
does very little actual coaching him- 
self. "Most of the coaching I do is with 
my staff,” says Dodd. “We get to- 
gether for planning sessions in the 
morning and we go over what I want 
them to do with the team that day. 
The method is mine. The technique is 
mine. But the actual teaching, that’s 
something else. Oh, I’ll get out there 
and show a boy how to punt or how' to 
quarterback. These are the things I’m 
best at. But how to throw a brush 
block, or how to block downfield or 
how to tackle— I’ve got specialists on 
my staff to teach these things, and 
continued 
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BOBBY DODD 

continued 

they teach them better than I ever 
possibly could. Coaching nowadays 
is a complicated proposition. When I 
played at Tennessee, General Neyland 
had two assistants and that was it. 
Times have changed since then. I’ve 
got anywhere from 16 to 19 coaches out 
working with the squad every day. 
You have to have offensive specialists 
and defensive specialists. Sort of two- 
platoon coaching. The head coach — 
he spends most of his time talking to 
quarterback clubs, answering phone 
calls from alumni, making personal 
appearances, talking to reporters. 
Sometimes I feel lucky to get out on 
the field on a Saturday afternoon.” 

Though Dodd is only 48, there are 
always rumors that he will give up 
coaching and become full-time athletic 
director, yielding the Tech eleven to 
Assistant Head Coach Ray Graves. 

“There’s always stories about me 
going to quit,” laughs Dodd. "I'm 
only 48 and I’ve got a lot of years left. 
But I’ll tell you this. I’ve been in this 
game too long to have to start taking 
a lot of guff from people because we’ve 
had a bad season. The day the com- 
plaints start coming in about Bobby 
Dodd, that’s the day I quit. I figure it 
takes about two bad seasons to get 
people down on you. Then they start 
yelling and calling you names. Well, 
just as soon as that starts happening, 
I’m through. I’ll just step down and 
let Ray Graves take over. But as long 
as things are going right— and they 
seem to be— I’m going to coach foot- 
ball. Hell, it’s fun. And I like it.” 

Dodd rubbed the bridge of his bat- 
tered nose tenderly. It had been broken 
years ago when he was an undergradu- 
ate at Tennessee. Oddly enough, the 
injury was not suffered in football, but 
in basketball. “Vance Maree,” Dodd 
laughed. “That old son of a gun Vance 
Maree busted my nose. We come down 
to Atlanta to play Tech in basket- 
ball. I was a guard. Vance — now he 
was a great football player, a tackle on 
Tech’s Rose Bowl team — but at bas- 
ketball he was nothin’ at all. Well, he 
come up and whopped me on the nose 
with his elbow or something, and I 
went off on queer street for a minute 
or two. One of the trainers plugged my 
nose with cotton and we went on with 
the game. We beat Tech — I forget 
what the score was— but we beat ’em 
anyhow. My nose was hurting a little 
after the game and I think I decided to 
give it a good blow. Well, sir, a piece 
of bone that seemed like the size of a 


walrus tusk comes plunking out and 
my nose just caved in on one side and 
it’s been like this ever since. There 
wasn’t any way you could put that 
bone back up in there. And I never got 
hurt a lick playing football.” 

Bobby was never much of a student 
at Tennessee. He never did graduate, 
a fact he regrets to this day. Conse- 
quently, Dodd has a near obsession 
about the importance of a diploma 
and he insists that his players complete 
their studies and graduate. Because of 
this he keeps his athletes on scholar- 
ship long after their athletic eligibility 
has expired. For it often takes five 
years for a boy to receive a diploma at 
the tough engineering school. 

Asked if he had any special plans for 
the game with Auburn on Saturday, 
Dodd grinned impishly and replied: 

“Oh, maybe we’ll brush up on the 
Kingsport pass play a bit. It works 
pretty good against Auburn. We used 
it against them four years ago and 
scored four times. The quarterback 
fakes, hides the ball, then throws to 
one of his ends. Y ou never saw men so 
free as our ends were against Auburn. 
I call it the Kingsport play because I 
picked it up from my old high school 
coach Ed Sprankle at Kingsport. I 
guess we must have scored 40 touch- 
downs with it at Tech.” 

JORDAN LEARNED 

Across the state border in Auburn, 
Alabama, a couple of days later, Coach 
Ralph (Shug) Jordan of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, gritted his teeth 
when reminded of how Tech fooled him 
with the Kingsport pass. "That damn 
old wobbly little pass liked to killed us 
that day,” he recalled. "But I learned 
my lesson.” 

Auburn’s offense is relatively simple. 
Jordan drills five or six plays to perfec- 
tion, and this is his attack. Against 
Tennessee, he used only five plays, hut 
the execution was magnificent. 

Dodd, on the other hand, will be 
mixing it up, trying to baffle the Au- 
burn defense with unbalanced lines, 
split ends and flankers. 

The game, a sellout since last sum- 
mer, is one of the most torrid rivalries 
in the South and brings together two 
of the most rabid sets of alumni any- 
where. Friendly brawls are common- 
place in the stands. Strangely enough, 
the aftermath of the game is apt to he 
peaceful only if Auburn loses. Dodd 
explains it this way: 

“Those Auburn people, they’re fine 
losers. Don’t come any better. But 
when they win, watch out. They want 
to tear the place apart.” J N P 
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BRITANNIA RULES 

The golf expert of the London Sunday Times cheers Britain's famous victory in the Ryder 
Cup, but deplores some bad manners on both sides stimulated by the slaughter of Goliath 


by HENRY LONGHURST 


A n international contest at any 
L game consists of the two elements 
—the play and the spirit. The play we 
can see for ourselves. The spirit is rep- 
resented by the background of har- 
mony, international brotherhood, all 
boys together and the rest of it which 
are put so admirably and at such un- 
conscionable length by speakers at the 
celebratory dinner. If these qualities 
are missing, the finest exhibition of 
skill by the best players in the world 
cannot make up for their absence or 
render the contest itself worthwhile. 

As to the play in the 1957 Ryder 
Cup match, it represented an honest 
triumph for the professionals of “Great 
Britain and Eire”— and let none of 
the concomitant unpleasantness be al- 
lowed to obscure the fact. All these 
men were ordinary club professionals 
who play in 10 or 12 tournaments a 
year, matching themselves against the 
flower of American professional golfers, 
who spend almost their entire work- 
ing lives in tournament golf and out- 
number them by about six to one. Fired 
by a patriotic spirit which seemed a 
little lacking among their more indi- 
vidualistic rivals, David Rees and his 
men slew the Goliath of American golf, 
and slew it good and proper. 

For more than 20 years I have been 
reading— and, I confess, writing— arti- 
cles on “What is wrong with Brit- 
ish golf?” Now it remains for some- 
one for the first time since we won the 
Walker Cup in 1938 to write "What is 
wrong with American golf?” A deli- 
cious thought, but none of my busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that after leading 3-1 in the foursomes, 
continued 



demonstrative patriotism of British fans (above) tried visitors’ nerves, but 
Bobby shows usual placidity [below) in holding up traffic for U.S. Captain Jackie Burke. 
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BRITANNIA 

continued 

in which two pairs went around in 68, 
the Americans fell down like ninepins 
against a barrage not of 67s but of 71s. 

Mere figures, however, do not tell 
the true story in match play. Most pro- 
fessionals hole most of the six-footers 
most of the time. The real hero is the 
man who holes them when the other 
man has just holed a 10-yarder. In 
every match the British showed the 
real moral courage without which you 
cannot win at golf, and hats should be 
lifted to them for it on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

As to the other aspects of this match 
which have been publicized in the 
United States, they would be better 
forgotten were it not for the fact that 
someone has now to decide whether 
the Anglo-American alliance can stand 
the strain of another Ryder Cup match 
being played at all. The present im- 
pression is that it can’t— especially if 
the Russians are going to launch sat- 
ellites to coincide with the singles. 

There is much to be recorded against 
both sides, and not only against the 
players at that, but against "certain 
sections” — which always means the 
ones that the writer himself does not 
write for — of the British press. What 
is news? That Britain has won a glor- 
ious victory at golf, or that one tem- 
pestuous American has blown his top 
in the locker room, or that one Brit- 
ish player dropped from the singles 


declares that he will never play under 
the same captain again? 

One journalist whom 1 have not pre- 
viously seen at an international match 
recorded: “For far too long British golf 
has cowered before the dollar-chasing 
success-inflated Americans, with their 
arrogance in victory and belief that 
British golfers are just a bunch of hard- 
up country cousins." For your infor- 
mation, gentlemen, I have seen every 
Anglo-American golf match since 1933, 
except one, and God knows I have seen 
enough winning Americans, but 1 have 
never seen one yet who by any conceiv- 
able stretch of the imagination could 
be described as "arrogant in victory.” 

Those who love golf, and particular- 
ly those of us who have the luck to 
know each other’s two countries fairlv 
well, have cause to be alarmed about 
this match. From the American point 
of view, the general attitude of Tom- 
my Bolt was by any standard abomi- 
nable. It is possible for any man to 
radiate hostility, argue with the ref- 
eree, break his clubs in half and pass 
vitriolic comments on the spectators 
and his hosts in general; but if he feels 
that way, someone should persuade 
him to abstain from taking part in con- 
tests calculated to foster good will. 
I’oor old Sam Ryder, whose daughter 
was present at the dinner, must have 
turned in his grave. 

Again, while it was impolite of some 
of the American team not to turn up 
at the dinner— some of them, I remem- 
ber, did the same thing after winning 


TOMMY’S 

TERRIBLE 

TEMPER 
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at Pinehurst in 1951— it was unforgiv- 
able of them not even to wait for the 
presentation of the cup and of the lit- 
tle souvenirs of the match that their 
opponents were waiting to give them. 
Incidentally, they missed by their ab- 
sence a rather splendid moment when 
the captain of the club, reading at ex- 
cessive length from a script prepared 
the previous evening, included the 
stout declaration, “We are not down- 
hearted”— only to be corrected by an 
exuberant crowd shouting, “We won!” 

From the British point of view, the 
PGA, having hawked the match round 
various municipalities and failed to 
gain the necessary financial support, 
accepted a truly generous and wholly 
benevolent offer from a Sheffield in- 
dustrialist which involved playing the 
match from a clubhouse and from a 
headquarters calculated to give our 
visitors a far from fair impression of 
golf in Britain. The most congenial 
clubs over here often have most ele- 
mentary clubhouses judged by Ameri- 
can standards, and Lindrick is one of 
them. The American team would have 
liked the members, had they ever met 
them, but the latter retired, for lack 
of space, to a marquee of their own 
and were not allowed in at all. The 
huge golf bags now deemed necessary 
would not go into the ancient lockers. 
There were only two lavatories, and 
no showers. Bolt’s remark at first sight 
(“This the clubhouse? Then where 
do they keep the buggies?”) illustrates 
what I mean. Dammit, you can’t help 


T hough Tommy (Thunder) Bolt’s out- 
bursts at Lindrick were not the first 
in his 11-year career as a professional golfer, 
and will not be the last, there seems to be 
no doubt that for once there was some meas- 
ure of justification for his behavior. The 
notoriously partisan British galleries, real- 
izing that for the first time in 24 years they 
were going to win the Ryder Cup, could 
not restrain their enthusiasm and cheered 
the American errors as lustily as they did 
the British successes. They howled like Mil- 
waukee baseball fans. This is hard enough 
on the strongest nerves, and Bolt’s were 
simply not equal to the task. 

Tommy was bom 38 years ago in Ha- 
worth, Okla. and didn't join the profession- 
al circuit until 1950 after several years as a 
fine amateur, part-time carpenter and driv- 
ing range instructor. He brought to the tour 
a florid manner of dress and a very hot 
temper. Bolt, who has the nose and chin 
of Bob Hope and bears a strong facial 
resemblance to the golfing comedian, often 
wore black sudde shoes with gold saddles, 
mustard-colored slacks, black sport shirt 
and sweater with yellow or white piping, 
stomped the fairways breaking course ree- 


having a secret liking for the man! 

Again, to be dumped down in the 
center of an industrial city in a com- 
mercial hotel characterized by that 
form of yellow strip lighting which 
causes everyone to look as though he 
had jaundice and by an inability to 
serve breakfast at the hour made nec- 
essary by an early start to the match 
half an hour’s drive away was not cal- 
culated to give our guests and their 
charming wives an idyllic impression 
of the “home of golf." If they could 
not wait to get away at the end, there 
was one Englishman who in his heart 
did not blame them. 

Two years remain before the Ryder 
Cup match is due to be played again 
and, clearly, some hard thinking must 
be done on both sides. I suggest the 
following points: 

One, the match should be made truly 
international and not between two 
closed-shop professional associations 
with restrictions which could this year 
exclude such stars as Middlecoff and 
Demaret. 

Two, each country should appoint 
through the Royal and Ancient and 
the United States Golf Association act- 
ing in concert with the two PGAs an 
independent selection committee, thus 
doing away with the point system 
which resulted in the remarkable con- 
clusion that Sam Snead was not among 
the 10 best golfers in America. 

Three, the selection committees from 
each of our two countries should include 
continued 
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ords or smashing golf clubs with equal 
aplomb. He established a firm reputation as 
a hothead and then complained about that, 
claiming it cost him valuable endorsements. 

Bolt is actually an excellent and solid 
striker of the ball, but he has never reached 
the peaks so many close to the game ex- 
pected he would. As one touring pro pro- 
claimed recently, perhaps with some exag- 
geration, “A guy who hits the ball as well 
as Bolt should be winning 30 or 40 tourna- 
ments a year." There seems to be only one 
explanation for his failure to match the po- 
tential that is there: temperament. 

Oil the course Tommy is a generous and 
convivial companion, but under the intense 
strain of competition he will smash clubs 
one after the other and complain loudly 
and profanely about the gallery or even 
about his opponent. In the 1954 PGA cham- 
pionship he actually threatened to walk 
out right in the middle of his quarter-final 
match with Sam Snead. 

This season Tommy’s terrible temper 
seemed to have quieted down somewhat, 
and it was hoped that he was in for a spell 
of reformation. His backsliding came at 
an unfortunate time for American golf. 
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continued 

the first two qualifications required by 
the USGA in choosing Walker Cup 
teams. I quote: "The principles which 
guide the executive committee in se- 
lection of international teams are: X) 
Merit as a competitive golfer, based 
upon records in tournaments of impor- 
tance in recent years. 2) Sportsmanship 
and general ability to represent the 
United States in international rela- 
tions. . . . Selection of team members 


is not influenced by age or geography.” 

Four, a Ryder Cup fund should be 
raised to insure complete independence 
for the new truly international contest 
and the playing of it in circumstances 
worthy of its new status. 

In the meantime, let it never be 
forgotten that this year’s match rep- 
resented a very remarkable golfing 
achievement on the part of the British. 
The other aspects may be quietly re- 
membered but no longer mentioned. 
Thus out of a little evil might come 
forth great good. C£ElM) 


THE RYDER CUP CARDS 


Par 443 443 444 — 34 

THE FOURSOMES 

Ford* Finsterwald (1J.S.) 333 443 444 32 

Alliss-Hunt (G.B. 443 443 544—35 

Ford-Pi ns terwald 442 433 534—32 

Alliss-Hunt 443 453 444—35 

Ford-Finsterwald win 2 and 1 

Wall-Ha wlclns U.S. . 383 643 144 34 

Bousfield-Kees (G.B.) 443 453 444—35 

Wall- Hawkins. 443 US U4 34 

Boaafleld-Rcea 144 548 434 86 

Bousfield-ltees win 3 and 2 

K roll -Burke (U.S.I 344 548 444 35 

Fanlkner-Weetman G.B. 443 153 154 36 

K roll - Burke 442 543 184 33 

Faulk nor- Wool man 543 543 444 36 

Kroll-Burke win 4 and 3 

Mayor-Bolt (U.S.) 444 433 344- 33 

O'Connor-Brown (G.B.) 443 533 544—35 

Mayor-Boll 442 348 444—32 

O'Connor. Brown 343 444 544—35 

Mayor-Bolt win 7 and 5 

THE SINGLES 

Bolt (U.S.) 444 544 544—38 

Brown (G.B.) 543 443 444—35 

Bolt 444 533 444- .35 

Brown 644 445 344—38 

Brown wins 4 and 3 

Burke (U.S.) 543 454 545—39 

Mills (G.B.) 444 453 434—35 

Burke 448 448 445 35 

Mills 443 543 535-36 

Mills wins 5 and 3 

Hawkins (U.S.) 443 533 445 35 

Alliss (G.B. i 444 643 434 36 

Hawkins 443 353 554 36 

Alliss 445 443 444-36 

Hawkins wins 2 and I 

Hebert (U.S.' 554 453 445—39 

BouOold G.B 154 148 344 35 

Hebert 648 542 145 36 

Bousfield 542 453 534—35 

Bousfield wins 4 and 3 

Ford (U.S. I 544 443 434—35 

Hunt (G.B. ■ 538 148 444 31 

Ford 648 562 .‘>ii 38 

Hunt 448 143 113 33 

Hunt wins 6 and 5 

Finsterwald (U.S.) 544 443 454—37 

O'Connor (G.B.) 333 453 544 34 

Finsterwald 544 553 544 39 

O'Connor 443 443 435—34 

O’Connor wins 7 and 6 

Furgol (C.S.) 444 543 444—36 

Roes (G.B.) 143 442 534 33 

Forgo! 643 663 U4 39 

Row 333 113 544 88 

Rees wins 7 and 6 

Mayer (U.S. l 553 453 434—36 

Bradshaw (G.B.) 442 533 535—34 

Mayer 643 533 144 86 

Bradshaw 543 533 445 — 36 

Match halved 


434 454 543 — 36 


343 454 544 36 
334 543 444—34 
434 545 54 
434 554 44 


534 454 444 —37 

434 454 443—35 
545 554 5 

435 454 4 


444 453 543 36 
434 543 544—36 
535 444 
544 444 


433 454 444—35 
143 445 544—37 
534 3 
464 5 


435 544 444—37 
444 454 533—36 
444 454 
534 453 


524 455 643—38 
434 454 544—37 
434 445 
434 444 


534 444 543 36 
434 444 643 36 
524 444 44 
424 454 55 


531 454 543 37 
436 553 642 -36 
444 454 
544 554 


435 434 555—38 

544 444 543—37 

545 4 
544 4 


434 344 553 35 

435 454 543—37 
534 

424 


434 513 554—37 
534 463 543-37 
445 
544 


534 454 533—36 

535 454 553—39 
533 454 543-36 
434 444 543—35 
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How many of these famous places have you visited? 


You can visit the far-off, exciting places you’ve 
always dreamed about — even on a short vacation — 
if you travel by air. You’ll have more time to enjoy 
yourself at your destination, thanks to today’s fast 
flights anti frequent schedules. Modern air travel is 
convenient, clean, and comfortable. The cost may 


!>c less than you think, with family travel plans or 
air coach rates. 

Any airline representative or travel agent will 
be glad to offer suggestions about flying to new 
places this year to help you get the most out ol 
your precious vacation. 


The air is yours — use it! 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION Hast H»rl/ord. Conn. • In Canaria: Gt nadir, n Prall i- Whit,,,* Aircraft G., /.id. 
DisifSwn and Ini' I Jr ’ < of: PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT engines. HAMILTON STANOARO /napelUrs am! turbine airtrajt fi/iu/mrut. 
and SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT helm/den - for our armed form anil the finest airlines in the world. 
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It's “Cavalier” cloth and it’s made-to-measure 
for winter wear. This shirt has the new Arrow 
“Trim way” collar with stays and is washable, 
color-fast. It goes great with the matching 
Arrow Orion V-neck pull-over and winterized 
car-coat. (Unfit, Penoorly isf Co., Inc. 


Shirt, $8.95; Sweater, $8.95; Cor-coal, $39.95. 
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MEAN HAND WITH A ROCK 

continued from page 27 


1 am not going to comment on him 
because he did a good job.” 

Whether Burdette actually threw 
the Yankees any spit balls or not, he 
certainly showed them an assortment 
of other things. In the three games 
Lew threw sliders, sinkers, fast balls, 
several varieties of plain and ordinary 
curves and even an occasional screw- 
ball, all backed up by a rather awe- 
inspiring display of control which 
found him walking only four Yankees, 
one of those intentionally, in the 27 
innings he was at work. 

Some of the Yankees, who had been 
worried most about Spahn, were sur- 
prised. Others, like Jerry Coleman, were 
not. "I knew he could pitch,” said the 
Yankee second baseman. "I had seen 
him in the All-Star Game. He’s tough 
and he keeps everything low and he’s 
out there to beat you. He won 17 
games, I think it was, and missed al- 
most a month with a sore arm. You 
must be pretty good if you do that.” 

Said his catcher, Del Crandall: “Lew 
wasn’t any better than he has been for 
the last two years.” 

Just the same, as far as Lew Bur- 
dette is concerned, it is very nice to 
receive recognition outside the inner 
circle of baseball for something besides 
embroilment in one controversy after 
another. What the real pros have long 
known about another real pro, the rest 
of the world has finally discovered. 


Here is one very good baseball pitcher. 
But back in Nitro, West Virginia they 
are still not sure they believe it. When 
Lew was a kid he couldn’t play base- 
ball at all. 

Nitro didn’t even exist until the last 
year of World War I. Then it arose 
from an 1,800-acre cow pasture on 
the Kanawha River, 1 1 miles below the 
state capitol of Charleston, to become 
a city of 24,000 inhabitants living in 
1,724 homes and working in huge fac- 
tories built in 10 months at a cost of 
$76 million to produce explosive nitro- 
cellulose. The first shipment of powder 
was also the last. The war ended and 
Nitro became virtually a ghost town. 

By 1924, however, a few major 
chemical companies had picked up the 
abandoned plants, and Lew’s father 
moved there to take a job which has 
lasted 33 years. An industrial-league 
outfielder himself, the elder Burdette 
used to play catch with little Lew, who 
was called Froggy in those days "be- 
cause he could heller like a big old bull- 
frog." But Nitro had no high school 
baseball team, and Lew, who had a try- 
out, couldn’t even make the town’s 
American Legion club. What he could 
do, though, was throw rocks. 

An old friend, Dave Comstock, says 
Lew was the best and hardest rock- 
throwing boy Nitro ever had. "One 
night,” says Dave, "a gang of us were 
knocking out windows in the Nazarene 


Church, Lew was half a block behind 
us, standing in a creek, and hitting 
those window's as regularly as any of 
us. The police came along and nabbed 
us and put us in jail for a scare, but 
they never found Lew. He got away,” 
says DaveComstock, "because he could 
throw' farther than anybody else.” 

"He always could throw a rock like a 
bullet," says his mother. "One time he 
was up on the hill yonder and broke 
the headlight on our car. He came down 
and told us about it, though. The boy 
told the truth, I remember that.” 

“He used to go up the hill to a rock 
quarry after school, when he was about 
13,” says a neighbor, Mrs. Harry 
Birch, "and throw rocks by the hour. 
He would pick one target, then anoth- 
er, to improve his aim.” 

When Lew was 17, he had a chance 
to get a job as messenger boy with 
American Viscose Corporation, but the 
company had only two openings and 
w'as saving them for ballplayers who 
could help the plant team. 

"I asked my father what to do,” 
Lew says, "and he told me to try out 
for the team. 'Tell ’em you’re a pitch- 
er,' my daddy said. 'They sure need 
one.’ ” 

Exactly what impact the future 
World Series hero made on the Nitro 
industrial baseball league depends 
upon who tells the story. Burdette says 
he pitched four scoreless innings in an 
exhibition game and got the job. The 
team manager, a man named Earl 
continued 
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A MEAN HAND 

continued 

Snyder who is now retired, says he 
wasn’t impressed. 

“He was fast and fairly accurate,” 
Snyder says, "but he was cocky, too. 
To come down to it, none of us thought 
he’d turn out to be any good as a pitch- 
er. He wasn’t so extra good at all. 
That’s not to his discredit, understand. 
He just hadn’t played ball before.” 

Last week, after watching Lew 
against the Yankees on TV, Snyder 
admitted that he was quite surprised 
by the improvement. “Looks good 
now,” he conceded. 

Rut if no one else was impressed by 
Burdette's potential in those days, a 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Alfred 
Montgomery, was. He recommended 
Lew to the University of Richmond 
and helped him get a scholarship. 

He won 10 and lost two and a Braves’ 
scout took a look at him. Like Mr. Sny- 
der, the scout wasn’t impressed. But 
the Yankees were and signed him in 
the spring of 1947 to a contract with 
Norfolk of the Piedmont League for 
a salary of $200 a month. 

“I was a real bonus baby,” says Bur- 
dette. "They offered me $175 but I 
told ’em my daddy wouldn’t let me 
sign unless I got $25 more.” 

He moved up on through the Yan- 
kee chain, playing at Norfolk and Am- 
sterdam of the Canadian-American 
League in ’47, Quincy of the Three-Eye 
League in ’48 and Kansas City in ’49- 
50. After his season at Quincy he met 
a cute brunette telephone operator 
named Mary Ann Shelton at a Charles- 
ton bowling alley one night, dated her 
that winter and the two planned to get 
married after the 1949 season. Instead 
they got married on June 30. 

“I kept going home every chance I 
got,” Lew says, “so we finally decided 
we might just as well get married and 
live on that money I was spending on 
plane fares and telephone calls.” They 
were married at Charleston despite an 
offer from the Kansas City ball club to 
have the nuptials perpetrated one 
night at home plate. "Heavens no,” 
said Mary Ann, and that was that. 

Burdette made it to the Yankees at 
the tail end of the 1950 season, pitched 
one inning, gave up a run on three hits 
and the next year found himself back 
down in the minors at San Francisco. 
It was then, in late August of 1951, 
that Burdette got his biggest break. 

The Yankees, battling for a pen- 
nant, needed pitching help and they 
needed it quick. In the devious way of 
the waiver, they maneuvered around 
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the rest of the league to get sore-armed 
Johnny Sain, nearing the end of a great 
career, from the Boston Braves for 
$50,000 and a minor league player. 
The player was Lew Burdette. 

“Some people say he was just a 
throw-in,” says Milwaukee General 
Manager John Quinn, “but we really 
had our eye on him. The Yankees 
wanted to give us Wally Hood, but our 
West Coast scout, Johnny Moore, in- 
sisted that we get Burdette.” 

It appeared for a while as if the 
Braves had indeed been fleeced. Work- 
ing in relief against the Cubs at Wrig- 
ley Field, Lew bounced his first Na- 
tional League pitch into the dirt three 
feet in front of home plate, and only 
unusual agility on the part of his 
catcher saved the second from going 
into the stands. “My God,” groaned 
a Boston writer, "is that what we got 
for Johnny Sain?” 

“Plain truth of the matter was." 
says Burdette now, “I was scared." 

7» WINS IN FIVE YEARS 

He recovered, however, enough to 
win six games in relief for Boston in 
1952 and became a starter midway 
through that first wonderfully hyster- 
ical year of 1953 in Milwaukee. In the 
last five seasons the big man who wears 
Sain’s old No. 33 has won 15, 15, 13, 
19 and 17 games, once led the National 
League in earned run average and fin- 
ished runner-up another time. Yet 
until the second week of October 1957, 
it had generally been Burdette's mis- 
fortune to be remembered best for two 
things: a supposed prejudice against 
Negro batters, because of alleged bean 
balls, and a supposed prejudice against 
all batters, because of alleged spit balls. 

"I guess I’m an old troublemaker,” 
Lew once told Cleon Walfoort of the 
Milwaukee Journal. “If I went to 
church, they’d say I was into the col- 
lection plate. I’m not really mean up 
here, but I guess I was in the minors 
and the boys know I can still get 
mean.” 

Anyway, Burdette isn’t worried 
about what people say any more. He 
is still young and, with experience, 
improving every year. He may never 
pitch again as he did on those three 
October days against the Yankees but, 
because of them, he will be a better 
pitcher in all the days from April to 
September still to come. Even an old 
hand like Casey Stengel can still learn 
things from a World Series. 

“I learned in this one,” says Casey, 
“that a pitcher of that type can be very 
valuable to a ball club. But I don’t fig- 
ure they want to trade him.” E N PJ 
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Swedish Saabs and Volvos between them dominated Lime 
Rock’s 10-hour endurance race for small foreign passenger cars 


Day for Aquavit 


by KENNETH PUDEEN 



THREE-CYLINDER SAABS PLACED HIGH, WON ON HANDICAP NO. 5 LED A FIVE-PLACE SWEEP BY THE FOUR-CYLINDER VOLVO PACK 


I T IS a reasonable assumption that 
hardly an American thinks of auto- 
mobiles when he thinks of Sweden. 
Garbo, yes. Bergman, to be sure. Cars, 
no; for the Swedish auto industry is 
microscopic by American standards. 

Well, last Saturday 10 Swedish cars 
— five Volvos and five Saabs — were en- 
tered in the 10-hour Little Le Mans 
race at Lime Rock Park, Conn, against 
an array of French, German, English 
and Italian cars. Not only did they all 
finish, they swept the first nine places 
and carried off the index of perform- 
ance, or handicap, trophy. 

The race, believed to be the first in 
the world of its kind, was originally 
scheduled for 12 hours, just half as 
long as the famous French endurance 
test after which it was named. It was 
shortened to 10 hours after the police 
objected to night racing. To fit it in 
between dawn and dusk the start was 
scheduled for 8 a.m., and at 8 a.m. the 
thermometer had just begun to climb 
from a low of 26°. 

Thus it was that one driver, blind to 
the splendor of frost-covered hillsides 
and maples ablaze with autumn foli- 
age, huddled miserably in a raccoon 
coat as he awaited the count-down for 
the Le Mans-style start. First away of 
the 31 entries was a Volvo, and then 
into the first corner went the field like 
a locust swarm, tiny engines wound up 
to unaccustomed racing speeds. 


Around the 1 1 L .-mile road coursesped 
Volvos and Saabs; English-built Met- 
ropolitans; French Renaults, Dyna 
Panhards and a Simca Aronde; DKWs 
and Volkswagens from Germany; Eng- 
lish Austin A-35s and Morris 1,000s; 
and a Fiat 600 from Italy— none with 
a piston displacement of more than 
1,600 cc. For class awards the cars were 
grouped in three sections: those with a 
displacement of less than 750 cc., those 
between 750 and 1,200 cc. and those 
between 1,200 and 1,600 cc. At 1,597 
cc. and 85 hp the Volvos were the larg- 
est and most powerful. Unsurprisingly, 
they soon took the lead as a unit, but 
not before the 1,298-cc. Simca, sav- 
agely driven by Washington, D.C.’s 
Charles Kolb, had given them a stir- 
ring battle. A long pit stop to correct 
valve trouble sank the Simca. 

As the sun burned the frost from the 
ground and the blue haze from the 
hills, the Volvos consolidated their 
lead. There developed a race-long duel 
between the No. 1 car of New Jersey’s 
Vernon Bennett and Ralph Schantz 
and the No. 5 machine of Arthur Riley 
of Port Washington, N.Y. and bearded 
Bill Rutan of Essex, Conn. 

But no one could ignore the perky 
little three-cylinder, two-cycle, 748-cc. 
Saabs. From the first they were well 
placed on handicap and scrapping 
among the first 10 over-all. Fastest of 
the Saabs was the No. 55, driven by 


Dick Thompson of Washington, D.C. 
and Emil Pupilidy of Freeport, N.Y., 
both widely known sports car drivers. 

‘‘That car just keeps buzzing along 
like a little hornet,” said Thompson 
during a respite. 

The Saabs buzzed fast enough to 
take the sixth through ninth places 
over-all and the first four places on 
index of performance. Bountifully pre- 
pared, the Saab men had brought 82 
spare tires and wheels. As much could 
not be said for the lone Fiat, whose 
entrants, needing to replace a distribu- 
tor, lifted one from a spectator’s unat- 
tended Fiat (pleading urgency in a 
note left under the windshield wiper) 
and sent the 600 back into the chase. 

As for the Volvos, the Riley-Rutan 
car took over in the ninth hour and 
held the lead thereafter, completing 
398 laps at an average of 59.646 mph 
for the 10 hours. Bennett and Schantz 
finished two laps behind; the remain- 
ing Volvos took the next three places. 
A 950-ec. DKW, similar to the Saab 
in engine design and front wheel drive, 
was 10th over-all and first in the inter- 
mediate class. Only four cars retired, 
a tribute to the endurance qualities of 
the field. 

Team Manager John Norwood had 
just time to say “tack sa inycket" to 
his Volvo drivers before night fell and 
visions of aquavit began dancing in 
their heads. Ce n pj 
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the Model 12 has hern the choice of sportsmen who know the best 
costs the least in the long run — make the 12 your choice, too. 




WINGS AT DAWN 

As ducks and geese crowd the flyways, another record hunting season is on 



F rom Maine to Oregon, along the great plains and in 
the swampy lowlands, down rivers and up cornfields, 
anxious eyes these days are scanning crimson skies, wait- 
ing for waterfowl. The annual migration is on. Pushed by 
winds and rain and the first cold fingers of autumn, myr- 
iads of ducks and geese are winging south, some to the 
lazy warmth of wintering grounds, others to the waiting 


guns of more than 2 million hunters. And everywhere, as 
the reports on the following pages show, the 1957 water- 
fowl season looks good. Whether greeted from a scull boat 
on the Kennebec or a blind in the Salt Creek marshes of 
Utah (abore), it promises for early-morning enthusiasts 
like Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Carlisle i left) and Gordon Kirby 
(right) of Salt Lake City full bags and happy hunting. 



A SCULL BOAT 


MAINE'S KENNEBEC RIVER. DOWN-EASTERS HENRY VOTOUR (LEFT) AND RANSOM KELLEY WAIT FOR GEESE 



Be 
Kind 
to 

Your 

Web-footed Friends 


Sports Illustrated sends an emissary 1,700 miles to the hoys of 
Saskatchewan for a report on a biologist who toils in the bulrushes 
by COLES PHINIZY to provide the sort of homes ducks need to raise more ducks 


mHERE is good reason why the 
countless millions of ducks now 
flying south should be getting more ir- 
ritable by the year. Every fall along 
the flyways from Canada the ducks 
find changes have been made, usually 
for the worse. Guns such as those bris- 
tling on the opposite page offer trouble 
enough, but the ducks also find that 
familiar ponds bordered by lush green- 
ery and coated with the tasty patina 
of algae have disappeared. Lovely, 
boggy acres, once fit only for ducks, 
are drained by farmers and split-level 
home builders. The ducks are not con- 
sulted about these changes, and some 


have a hard time finding new bogs. 

If instead of flying peaceably south, 
the incensed ducks decided to retaliate 
with mass attacks on select U.S. crop- 
lands, they would be stopped cold. 
The Armed Forces have no effective 
ground-to-duck weapon, but 2 1 ^million 
U.S. duck hunters do. The hunters also 
have a corking intelligence service that 
could pinpoint a sneak duck attack be- 
fore the first wave reached Fargo, 
North Dakota. This intelligence net 
includes federal and state wildlife agen- 
cies of the U.S. and Canada, univer- 
sity staff men and a number of duck 
men whose work is supported by hunt- 


ers. The best-known of the hunter- 
supported agents are the technicians of 
Ducks Unlimited who work in Canada. 

If there were ever any untoward 
marshaling of ducks, any early migra- 
tion of mallards, any lingering of pin- 
tails, if there were anything strange 
doing among the nitwit redheads, the 
t,eals, gadwalls or scaups, it very likely 
would be noted by Biologist Robert 
Thomas Sterling, who is shown patient- 
ly listening to the gabble and chuck- 
lings of a molted mallard in the pic- 
ture above. Sterling’s territory, eastern 
Saskatchewan, is in the heart of the 
continued 
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continued 

breeding grounds. Sterling works for 
Ducks Unlimited in Duckland, where 
he could learn almost everything worth 
knowing about ducks— if he had the 
time and 2,000 biologists to help him. 

Every year Sterling counts thou- 
sands of ducks, bands several thou- 
sand, gives duck talks to civic groups, 
occasionally helps crippled ducks and 
helps Americans who come hunting 
ducks. He politely hears out the grum- 
blers who do not like the game laws, 
though lawmaking is not at all his busi- 
ness. He politely advises distraught 
women who report that mother ducks 
and ducklings are walking on the pub- 
lic roads (Leave theducks alone. Please 
do not put them in your basement!). 
People who see him with binoculars 
think he makes his living counting 
ducks, and Sterling sometimes finds it 
better to let it go at that than explain 
just what the hell he is doing. 

Biologist Sterling’s job is the one for 
which Ducks Unlimited was started 20 
years ago: in simple terms, to provide 
homes for ducks that want to raise 
more ducks. Sterling is physically and 
academically fit for the problem of pro- 
viding homes for ducks. He is a solidly 
built, 5-foot 7-inch man whose age of 
34 is betrayed only by a slight molt at 
the temples. He has five years of uni- 
versity study behind him and, when 
he is mulling the problems of ducks, 


his calmness, his spectacles and trim 
mustache give him the air of a young, 
understanding psychoanalyst. If the 
chuckling gossip of the mallard pic- 
tured on the preceding page were ac- 
tually getting through to him, Sterling 
would have it made. He could work like 
a psychoanalyst in a well-appointed 
office. He could ask the ducks in— or 
have his springer spaniel. Rowdy, ush- 
er them in by mouth — and learn first- 
hand why the teals do not like a 
slough that they liked two years ago 
and why the black ducks are shifting 
west from Ontario. Without leaving 
his office he could know what the teals 
prefer to eat, what predators are eating 
the most duck eggs, how the water 
stands on all Ducks Unlimited im- 
poundments and who has been swiping 
stop logs of D.U.'s dams. He could ask 
the mallards to go easy on the farmers’ 
grain swaths and ask the redheads to 
stop laying eggs in the nests of other 
ducks. “I try to think like a duck," 
Sterling observes, “but I have to re- 
member that I am not a duck, and 
what we do not know about ducks is 
still a very great deal." 

Groin-deep in water 

Sterling has a home, a wife and four 
children in Saskatoon and an office in 
the basement of Helgi Olafson's filling 
station in the small town of Wynyard. 
He is sometimes home or at his desk, 
but more often not, for the answers he 
needs lie in the field. The phrase “in 


the field” is a euphemism. Sterling of- 
ten works groin-deep in water and, as 
he puts it, “up to the eyes in vege- 
tation." After a wet spell, the minor 
roads of Saskatchewan afford about 
as much traction as thick minestrone. 
Sterling can count on spending some 
time every month mired in his station 
wagon, hoping Indians will come with 
horses and pull him out. 

Sterling's 12-by-l2 office is a reposi- 
tory for his data and field samples and 
for the equipment he needs to make 
his way through dust, phragmites, bul- 
rushes, mud, muskeg and water. Be- 
side his desk and on a flanking wall, 
bookshelves hold the contributory 
knowledge of many biologists and nat- 
uralists — casual reference books like 
Peterson’s Field Guides, annual soil 
and water reports, a copy of Spillane’s 
7, the Jury, books on ducks, on water, 
on water plants, on prairies, on prairie 
ducks, prairie plants and prairie wa- 
ters. Beside the typewriter stand is a 
plug-in heater that looks barely large 
enough to keep itself warm in the mid- 
dle of a Canadian winter. Against one 
wall is an automobile tire, its tread 
spent, and atop the tire, two surplus 
life vests (Sterling cannot swim). On 
one wall hangs a map of the province 
and the early Marilyn Monroe calen- 
dar, courtesy of a North Dakota auto 
agency. There is a single barrel shot- 
gun by the door, and under the stairs 
a .22 repeater with a scarified fore- 
piece and stock that seem to have been 
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gnawed by a cougar. A shelf holds bot- 
tles of water marked “Goose Lake,” 
"Shoal Lake” and so forth. Since Can- 
ada has many Goose Lakes and Shoal 
Lakes, these are also marked with dates 
and range numbers. Sterling will pass 
these water samples on to Canadian 
Wildlife technicians to test for acidity 
and nutrients, soSterling and other field 
men will have a few more answers to 
help in evaluation of breeding areas. 

When spring breakup starts near the 
end of March, reducing the province’s 
byways to a black paste. Sterling is 
afield, inspecting the ditches, the rip- 
rapping and spillways of D. U. proj- 
ects. He replaces stop logs and repairs 
the minor damage wrought by winter; 
bigger jobs he turns over to D.U.’s 
Saskatchewan engineer. When the last 
of the northbound ducks are settling 
in, Sterling is counting breeding pairs. 
Later in the season he counts the 
hatched broods, as a measure of how 
the waters are producing and what the 
prospects may be for the hunters down 
the flyways. In midsummer Sterling 
often collaborates with other D.U. men 
in mass bandings of flightless, molting 
ducks. Sterling skims over the water 
in an air boat, herding the ducks to- 
ward a wire corral. Some ducks break 
away to the flanks and dive under as 
the boat bears down on them. At times 
it is like a mad, fast game of chess. 
Sterling hires high schoolers and de- 
ploys them in the water like giant 
pawns, dropping them from the boat, 


picking them up and dropping them 
again to check the ducks. 

Sterling’s essential work is the re- 
connaissance of areas that might be 
improved for ducks. There are old, 
drained acres abandoned by farmers 
that can be restored to duck use. There 
are waters where some draining may 
afford shallow habitat for ducks and 
areas where impoundment will guar- 
antee water through drought. Before 
changing any water level, Ducks Un- 
limited must get easements from all 
shore owners. D.U. thereby relies heav- 
ily on good public relations, especially 
among farmers, a few of whom are be- 
set by visions of mallards stealing their 
last bushel. That is why Tom Sterling 
spends some time talking about ducks 
in farm communities and listening to 
the plaints of ladies who report walk- 
ing ducks. 

The $525,000 budget, with which 
D.U. works in a year is the equivalent 
of a 21<f contribution from every hunt- 
er (actually only a surprisingly low 
number of hunters, less than 110,000, 
contribute anything). Hunters asked 
to kick in often boil their doubts down 
to one naked question: How can 500 
grand a year do much for ducks all 
over Canada? The answer lies behind 
some geographical and duckological 
facts. On the average map printed in 
the U.S., Canada appears as 3,845,000 
square miles of uniformly pink void 
separating the U.S. from the polar ice 
cap. About 75' L of the migrating game 


ducks are born in the pink Canadian 
void (the rest come from the northern 
U.S. and Alaska, with a few slipping 
in through the Siberian curtain). North 
from Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
and northeasterly across Ontario, ex- 
tends what geologists call the Pre- 
Cambrian shield, a land of rock in- 
trusions, gored by glaciers and now 
covered with woods and tundra and 
pitted with ponds and lakes — a petri- 
fied sponge, holding enough water to 
accommodate all the world’s ducks. 
But the Pre-Cambrian has few ducks. 
Its duck density is about one hen and 
drake every rive square miles. The 
water depths and the acidity inhibiting 
aquatic plant growth in Pre-Cambrian 
areas are unfavorable, and much of the 
shore line is more favorable to pred- 
ators than ducklings. All of Ducks Un- 
limited’s 428 projects have been built 
in the prairie provinces, in one-tenth 
of the country’s total area, where the 
duck density is 100 times greater than 
in the large, water-pocked Pre-Cam- 
brian. Fifty percent of all North Amer- 
ican game ducks are reared in the prai- 
rie Duckland shown on the map on 
page 67. 

• U.S. names in Duckland 

As D.U.’s work continues, Duckland 
is becoming filled with familiar U.S. 
names. D.U. smartly names many of 
its projects after regional groups of con- 
tributors. There are now in Duckland a 
continued 
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San Francisco, a Fresno, a Texas Pan- 
handle, a Memphis and a Chesapeake. 
D.U. strategically locates regionally 
sponsored projects so it can almost 
guarantee some ducks from the project 
will fly over the sponsors’ heads. (San 
Franciscans will he grieved to hear 
that pintail No. 42-634782 from Lake 
San Francisco, instead of taking the 
usual pintail route, SSW to California, 
wound up 2,500 miles east in Labra- 
dor.) Arkansas will be pleased to know 
that this year Biologist Tom Sterling 
found the dam on Arkansas-Pel Lake 
in good repair, water level good and 
broods good. The Arkansans might 
also like to know that some of the 
ducks Sterling banded a year ago on 
Arkansas-Pel are already turning up 
in Arkansas bags — last fall, R. A. Nel- 
son of North Little Rock got green- 
wing teal No. 515-92981 and Marvin 
Bennett got pintail No. 526-94350 on 
January 7. 

Filling a void 

Biologist Tom Sterling has no pre- 
cise way of knowing how much his 
year’s work contributes to the flyways 
in the fall. He can derive some satis- 
faction from the fact he is partly fill- 
ing a void that exists by U.S. law. By 
law no U.S. Fish and Wildlife money 
can be spent on physical improvement 
outside U.S. territory. The U.S. share 
of the job in the vital breeding area 
must go to somebody like Sterling, 
who works for some nongovernmen- 
tal agency like D.U., which is support- 
ed by some number of people who care. 
The men in Duckland can get some 
satisfaction from the production report 
and forecast shown on page 67. Over 
much of the total range, production 
was down from 1956, but the denser 
populations over most of Duckland's 
small area produced as well or better 
than in 1956— so, except for a slight 
decrease possible in the Pacific, the fly- 
ways should have another year as good 
as ’56. 

By the time hunters get their guns 
out in the northern tier of the U.S., 
Sterling has forgotten about this year 
and is starting on the next. This fall, 
as the 1957 crop goes south, Sterling 
also sets out from his office, but heads 
north. He stands for a moment peering 
intently at a point two feet west of 
Marilyn Monroe on his office wall. 
There, 102° 50 minutes west of Green- 
wich, north of the 53rd parallel, his 
map shows an Indian reservation hug- 
ging a riverbank in a cluster of lakes, 


45 miles from the road’s end at Carrot 
River. The lakes look good but, from 
the air in summer, duck spotters had 
seen few broods. Why? 

Sterling puts his waders and sleep- 
ing bag in his car and drives 150 miles 
straight toward the wavering curtain 
of northern lights drenching the sky. 
The washboard road wrings all the fa- 
miliar groans from his rocket-styled 
car, but he is delayed only once brief- 
ly. An expectant mother, nervously 
driving alone at night, asks Sterling if 
she may trail his car to Wadena. 

When Sterling reaches Carrot River 
he feels the ache of flu, and hunts up 
a doctor for a jab of penicillin. The 
doctor prescribes, instead, three days 
in bed and pink pills to promote sweat 
and sleep. Sterling takes the pills, 
drinks coffee to offset sleepiness, and 
contracts a bush pilot to fly him in 
to the airstrip that a raw fur buyer. 
Bert Hutton, has cut on the edge of 
the Indian reserve. Fur Buyer Hutton 
greets Sterling with the news that flu 
is epidemic on the reservation. Sterl- 
ing helps carry Hutton’s sick 81-year- 
old father to a plane. Hutton has lived 
thereabouts many years, and from 
him Sterling learns that in the terrible 
droughts of the '30s, when Duckdom 
along with many other things was at 
rock bottom, the area was very dry — 
you could walk across Redearth Lake. 
Now, except for the narrow silt banks 
of the river, all is water, much of it hid- 



WAIST-DKEP in water and reeds, after vain 
hunting for good sites, Sterling concludes 
there is too much water for nesting ducks. 


den under deceptive, quivering mus- 
keg. The government has put a dam 
on Jam Creek, impounding water to 
improve muskrat habitat. There are 
plenty of ducks, Hutton attests— a 
good variety of dabblers and divers, 
in fact, an occasional wood duck. How 
are the broods? Hutton does not rec- 
ollect seeing many young. Hutton’s 
mother reports that she sees a few hens 
and ducklings walking toward the river 
(women are forever seeing ducks walk- 
ing i. A Cree Indian, Lionel Head, takes 
Sterling by cart a mile and a half to 
his canoe. For two days Sterling ex- 
plores shore lines and presses through 
the phragmites into side sloughs, from 
Redearth Lake to Bourassa Lake, then 
winding 25 miles down the Carrot Riv- 
er to Buffalohead Lake and another 
unmapped lake, which the Indians call 
the Water-That- Has-Many-Puddles. 
Mallards jump up from the sloughs 
and diving ducks rise from the open 
water, but these are the ducks of the 
present — marshaling, feeding and mov- 
ing south. Sterling is concerned with 
the future. Over the Carrot Ri ver, riding 
a rising wave of air, hundreds of sand- 
bill c vanes bear to the south, thelv bu- 
gle sound lingering behind. Sterling 
tosses a chunk of meat to a coyote 
basking on the riverbank (here is one 
reason why there would never be duck 
nests on the narrow, wooded bank). 
Sterling takes water samples and also 
samples of milfoil, sago pond weed, 
bur reed, three-square bulrush and an- 
other seemingly tasty aquatic that 
he does not recognize. Noting Ster- 
ling’s interest in plant food, Indian 
Guide Lionel Head suggests the 
Indians might buy corn and feed the 
ducks. Sterling smiles and explains. 
There is plenty of food. He is looking 
for dry land fit for nesting ducks. Ster- 
ling has come quite a distance, helped 
an expectant mother and a sick man, 
tossed meat to a coyote, and seen a fine 
muskrat area. The place has too much 
water for ducks. 

When winter locks him in, Sterling 
will file a full report on the Carrot Riv- 
er lakes to his head office. The area now 
has too much water, but some day the 
muskrat industry may die. Inevitably 
there will be terrible drought again, 
and the data will come out of the file 
and engineers will go to work. 

The job of trying to save a wild- 
life species, Sterling observed recently, 
while staring at the shrinking wilder- 
ness on his office map, usually does 
not get started until it is too late. It 
makes some sense, he figures, to be 
working while there are plenty of ducks 
still around (F. W J>) 
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FROM THE 
FLYWAYS 


S — snow 
R — rain 
F — freeze-up 
T — temperature 
SF— spotty flight 
FF— fair flight 
GF — good flight 
EF — excellent flight 
GDW — good duck 
weather 
SC — season closes 
(or closed) 


B W — bluebird weather 
PG — poor gunning 
FG — fair gunning 
GG—good gunning 
EG — excellent gunning 
OP — outlook poor 
OF — out. oak fair 
OG — outlook good 

OV G — outlook very 

SO — season opens 
(or opened) 


ONTARIO: BW generally, but FG in 
west arm of Lake Nipissing and in Parry 
Sound district of Georgian Bay for FF of 
BLUEBILLS and whistlers. North Bay dis- 
trict reports GG as last week hunters av- 
eraged 2.8 birds an hour, including blacks, 
MALLARDS, REDHEADS, WHISTLERS and 
bluebills. PG with BW in Sudbury area. 
MAINE: Opening day's bag at Merry- 
meeting Bay was 2.5 ducks a gun, one bird 
poorer than last season. In few exceptional 
areas OG with FF of blacks and TEAL, 
particularly in northern tier of state. Jump- 
shooters along Allagash and St. John rivers 
enjoying GG, hanging bags of WOOD DUCKS, 
REDHEADS, BLACKS and both BLUEWING 
and greenwing teal. GG for local ducks 
in Sebasticook stream and the Penobscot 
River. But over-all OF and uncertain. 
PENNSYLVANIA: SO October 15 in all 
counties but Philadelphia, Bucks, Dela- 
ware and territory bordering Delaware Riv- 
er. Local birds are numerous with FF of 
BLACKS, MALLARDS, TEAL and CANADA 
geese in Pymatuning and Conneaut areas 
and along southern end of Susquehanna 
River near Sunbury. However, OF since 
drought has lowered water in rivers and 
marshes and burnt out much of corn crop. 
NORTH CAROLINA: SO November 7, 
but already EF of ducks and geese are sail- 
ing into Nags Head, Pea Island, Currituck 
and Mattamuskeet areas. OVG for EG 
opening day. 

ILLINOIS: SO October 19. Exception — 
November 8 for geese in southern Alexan- 
der, Union and Williamson counties. Early 
OP because of BW but FG expected along 
Illinois River and Mississippi River be- 
tween Rock Island and Alton with FF of 
teal under way. Best HONKER shooting 
will be in Union County and at Horseshoe 
Lake in Alexander County. In state-run 
goose areas half of shooting pits will be 
allocated to gunners with permits already 
issued by Department of Conservation, 
other half will be filled by public drawing 
in shooting areas at 5 a.m. daily. 
MICHIGAN: EG with EF of redheads, 
CANVASBACK8, BLACKS and BLUEBIIXS 
at Houghton Lake middle grounds and 
Munuscong Bay. OVG with flights under 
way earlier than last year. Look for red- 
head peak October 25-30. 

WISCONSIN: BW and only FG report- 
ed although GFof southbound TEAL, CAN- 

vasbacks, bluebills and widgeon raft- 



ing along shores of Lake Superior. Last 
week 11,000 HONKERS splashed into Hori- 
con Marsh National Wildlife Refuge, hik- 
ing total to 16,500. SO October 15 and 
goose buildup will soon reach 60,000. OVG 
as Canadas are now feeding near blinds 
and into corn fields where harvesting is in 
progress. 

IOWA: OG, but BW at moment, teal 
have already moved through most of state, 
but EF of MALLARDS and PINTAILS are 
winging t hrough Council Bluffs area. Peak 
of mallard flight expected about Nov. 10, 
with pintail concentration usually two 
weeks earlier. Iowans should note that 
WOOD DUCK are not legal game this season. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Although state legis- 
lature approved hunting three and a half 
days before official federal opening Oct. 1 
and 70 federal enforcement officers were 
sent into state, only 15 preseason arrests 
made. Nine of culprits not only hunting 
early, but didn’t even have license. Other- 
wise GG reported and OVG. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: SO October 5 with 
EG for TEAL, especially on lakes and 
marshes in eastern third of state. SF of 
early mallards, redheads and Canada 
GEESE. T in 50s and OVG with harder 
weather. 

NEBRASKA: OVG EG with gunners 
limiting early on teal at Sand Hills lakes, 
the Platte River Valley and along the Mis- 
souri River. Some MALLARDS, PINTAILS 


and gadwalls bagged but bluewing and 
greenwing teal most plentiful targets 
now. Rain has filled potholes and farm 
ponds, and OVG. 

IDAHO: SO Oct. 5 with GDW and duck 
census is generally as good as 1956. EG for 
ducks and geese reported on Snake and 
Boise rivers. Unusually GG for honkers 
now in vicinity of Deer Flat National Wild- 
life Refuge with 3,000 geese and over 
25,000 mallards in residence. EG for 
honkers also near marshes at mouth of 
Boise and Gray’s Lake near Soda Springs. 
BW last week sent most hunters to pot- 
holes, drainage ditches and farm ponds for 
jump-shooting, but OG as GDW returns. 

CALIFORNIA: OVG, EG and GDW has 
kept estimated 7 million wildfowl in state 
flying low. Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys report over one million birds pres- 
ent, including EF of honkers and speck- 
led geese. EG in Tule Lake and lower 
Klamath River areas. EG also along lower 
Colorado River for pintails, teal and 

WIDGEON. 

OREGON: SO October 12 and OVG for 
finest season in years. EF of mallards, 
pintails, teal and canvasbacks now 
rafting in Malheur public shooting ground 
with GF of honkers, white-fronted 
geese and snow geese also moving in. 
EG too in central state’s Summer Lake 
public shooting ground. Klamath Falls 
and Warner Valley areas slow, but OG. 
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NEWPORT GETS 
SOME TIPS 
FROM THE TOP 

Before the fascinated eyes of the nation’s proudest families a new 
kind of celebrity and very serious golfer teed off on the historic 
Newport links. Th is is how it was when Dwight Eisenhower played 


by GEORGE PLIMPTON 

T hr clubhouse at the Newport 
Country Club is a vague replica of 
the casino at Monte Carlo. A top- 
heavy structure, it stands on a hill 
overlooking the sweep of Narragansett 
Bay to the north, and to the northeast 
the town of Newport, down by the 
harbor about two miles distant. The 
golf course surrounds the clubhouse 
like the spokes of a wheel, and from 
the upper porches you cun watch 
through a pair of binoculars and see a 
foursome for most of its tour of the 
course. It is too far off to make out 
details, and the fact that it's the 
presidential foursome you’re watching 
from afar doesn’t really help matters. 
It moves like any other — the cluster 
at the distant tee, the sudden march 
forward when the last drive is hit, 
the cataleptic halts along the fair- 
way. Then the glint of a swung iron, 
the move forward again, witn the 
President’s blue golfing cart usually 
in the fore and then the final cluster 
on the green. 

You find you swing your binoculars 
up, away from this, to watch a de- 
stroyer moving out across the bay, or 
a fisherman standing on the distant 


rocks casting for striped bass (you 
watch for a sudden bend in his rod), 
or even to inspect the gables and 
chimneys of the Newport “cottages” 
that face on the golf course— the John 
Barry Ryan place, the James estate, 
now — like so many of the great resi- 
dences — church property, the Auchin- 
closs house where Senator John Ken- 
nedy is staying, and from which he 
wandered down the first day the Pres- 
ident played, wearing dark glasses, 
and stood in a bush behind a telephone 
pole to watch the players pass. 

Periodically, though, the golfers 
pass close by the clubhouse, on the 
9th, 13th and 18th greens. You come 
down from the porch, walk across to 
whatever green they are approaching 
and stand up against the guard ropes. 
From the clubhouse bar straggle the 
reporters and photographers assigned 
to cover the President. They are able 
to judge the speed of his round per- 
fectly. One of them will look at his 
watch and say, “Well, he must be on 
the 7th. Fifteen more minutes or so 
and he'll be up here on the 9th”; and 
then everybody looks at his drink to 
gauge whether it will be enough to 


last him through those 15 minutes. 

When the press goes to watch him 
come into the 9th, they sit on the 
lip of a trap guarding the green and 
dabble their feet in the sand. Others 
are there waiting by the ropes: people 
who have ventured down the club- 
house drive, usually with children, to 
stand waiting with their cameras; 
club members standing a little apart, 
the steady wind which comes in off 
Narragansett Bay whipping back the 
brims of their hats as they watch the 
approach shots being made. 

The ball nearest the pin is likely 
to be Norman Palmer’s, the club pro- 
fessional and the President’s partner. 
But the others in the foursome are 
accurate with their irons, particularly 
their short game, and it is common to 
have all four shots safely on the green. 

Then you see the blue golfing cart 
coming up, the President driving, his 
familiar features becoming easily dis- 
cernible. He stops the cart, steps out, 
and his caddie gives him his putter 
with the head tipped red at both ends. 
He walks toward you. It’s discomfiting 
to see the President of the United 
continued 
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States walking toward you carrying a 
putter. You back away hastily to give 
him a wide berth to the green. You 
watch him step up to his putt. 

Then you realize that you have 
very little interest in whether or not 
he sinks the putt. You barely watch 
it roll toward the cup. The other 
players* shots are of no interest at all. 
You find yourself staring at the Presi- 
dent, while around you mouths are 
ajar with the strain of ogling. It is 
remindful of the way people stare at 
a fine painting or a statue— as if some 
measure, or understanding, of its 
greatness could be absorbed by deep 
concentration. But what you're look- 
ing at in this case is the back of a man 
standing 30 feet away, dressed in a 
golfing hat, blue sweater, brown trous- 
ers, idly leaning on a putter and watch- 
ing his partner try to sink a long putt. 
And he is watched with the wonder of 
children staring at a sleeping lion in 
the zoo. 

He says something. You've missed 
it. You nudge the man on your left 
and ask him what was said. He replies 
without taking his eyes off the Presi- 
dent, “I think he said, ‘Good putt, 
partner.’ ” So you file that away, re- 
membering the fiat, rather high inflec- 
tion of the President’s voice. 

They’ve putted out. The caddie 
slaps the flag back in the cup, and the 
foursome starts for the next lee. You 
walk along with them. You find your- 
self too near the President for comfort, 
and you move off diagonally. Every- 
body walks briskly, shoes crunching in 
the gravel of the driveway, golf clubs 
jingling. Suddenly a boy moves in on 
the President. He says loudly: “Mr. 
President, I’m the guy that sent you 
the silver dollar.” Everybody stops. 
The President looks flustered. The 
boy's grandmother rushes up to ex- 
plain that the dollar had been sent 
along during the campaign in 1956. 
“Well, I guess that’s what did it,” the 
President says. Everybody laughs— 
very loudly. The march to the tee con- 
tinues. Tension slackens off. C onversa- 
tion has struck up all around. 

Still, though, he remains the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, and it isn’t until the 
foursome moves off the tee and onto 
the fairway where the public is prohib- 
ited that he is alone on the course- 
alone, that is, with his three golfing 
companions, four caddies, often the 
White House physician, two or three 
of the White House stall and the se- 
cret service men flanking the players 


at a distance, like outriding destroyers 
guarding a carrier. 

Down on the Ocean Drive, which 
runs between Narragansett Bay and 
the golf course, paralleling three fair- 
ways, the tops of parked cars glint in 
the sun. Small crowds will be waiting 
for him there. With the binoculars you 
can see the heads, the children perched 
up on shoulders, as the people stand 
waiting quietly in the bushes along the 
public highway. Some of them will 
have come a long way to watch this 
man on his vacation. 

The news that the President was 
coming to Newport had little effect on 
the golfing community. The President 
had requested specifically before his 
arrival that nothing at the country 
club be changed on his account. His 
wishes were complied with: the mem- 
bership used the links while the Presi- 
dent played; the clubhouse remained 
in need of a coat of paint, both inside 
and out: the wicker furniture stood 
helter-skelter in its bleak need of re- 
pair; the small and out-of-date library 
continued to grace the ballroom table 
with Golf, Its Rules and Decisions, 
published in 1937, American Collegi 
Athletics (of the year 1929), and a 
5-year-old Golf Association yearbook. 

In fact, the only indication that the 


clubhouse was the President's golfing 
headquarters was a radio operated on 
the sun porch to keep in touch with 
the golfing party when it was on the 
course, and a card reading “President 
Eisenhower” tacked onto a locker in 
the upstairs dressing room. The latter 
was never used. The President was 
either dressed for golf when he arrived 
or he pulled on his golfing shoes in a 
lounge off the barroom. He rarely went 
into the clubhouse, except on one or 
two occasions when he would stop for 
refreshments at the bar. He would 
order up a Coca-Cola, a choice which 
must have gladdened the eye of Mr. 
William Robinson, occasionally one of 
the President’s golfing companions at 
Newport, who is also the president of 
the Coca-Cola company. 

Far from the halcyon clays 

Actually, there is nothing in the 
clubhouse to draw a visitor or to im- 
press the curious. The building and its 
present-day activities are far from pre- 
tentious— a violent change from the 
halcyon days of Newport society when 
luncheon and tea were served to mem- 
bers and a man in livery stood at the 
front gate. The accommodations are 
smaller than one would expect in a 
building which from afar seems to 
loom over the landscape. There is a front 
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lobby which acts as a golf shop, t h«? 
small bar with a mirror behind it on 
which a group of ill-painted poodles 
are toasting each other in what appear 
to be Martinis, a lounge for members, 
the dressing rooms upstairs and a ball- 
room with an adjoining sun porch. The 
ballroom takes up must of the space 
in the clubhouse, but it is rarely used 
for the function for which it was de- 
signed. Still, with that vague possibil- 
ity in mind, a sign has been lacked up 
requesting players not to walk with 
spiked shoes on the ballroom floor. 

The sporting prints on the clubhouse 
walls are what one might expect: the 
horrific Bateman drawings of The Man 
Who Missed the Hall on the First Tec 
at SI. Andrcirs, The (lirl ll7/o Ordered 
Milk at the ('of 6 Roijalc and the famil- 
iar Discocrrij of a I)a miction on the 
('enter Court at Wimbledon. 

The golfing trophies 'including one 
donated by His Royal Highness II 
Conte di Torino in 18% and reputed 
to be the oldest trophy in competition 
in the U.S.) stand not behind glass 
hut scattered about the clubhouse on 
tables. All of them are in need of polish. 

The fuel of the matter is that go!/ 
is what’s important at the Newport 
Country Club. The exclusivity of the 
membership, and even the presence of 
a President, have not changed the util- 
itarian tenor of the place. The club 
facilities, after all, are sufficient, and 
the clubhouse itself is pleasant. French 
doors open onto terraces which com- 
mand fine views over the course. Winds 
sweep in, rustling through the high- 
ceilinged rooms, and give one the pleas- 
ant illusion of being outdoors. Rabbits 
sometimes get in through the sun 
porch, also a pigeon or two, and two 
springs ago an owl somehow got down 
the ballroom chimney. 

The President played on one of the 
oldest courses in the United States. Hi 
fact, a local legend, unsupported by 
most golf historians, persists that golf 
in this country was first played on a 
field just adjacent to the present 10th 
fairway. 

H is unlikely that the course had 
ever in its long history suffered as sear- 
ing a summer as this one. From the 
middle of May until late August no 
rain fell. The announcement of the 
presidential visit came at a time when 
the drought's effects were most serious. 
In many places the underlying ledge 
rock cropped up like reefs at low tide 
and the grass turned brown and bris- 
tly in the heat. The Greens Commit- 
tee shook their heads in despair, gazed 
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at the clear skies and wondered if the 
President on his arrival would liken 
the course to a vast burlap bag. 

In charge of doctoring the course 
through the drought was Ray Granger, 
a greenkeeper who has been with the 
club for 27 years. By reputation one 
of the top greenkeepers in the country, 
Granger has had his share of troubles 
with the elements— hurricanes in par- 
ticular. They sweep in across Narragan- 
sett Bay, piling waves across Ocean 
Drive to inundate parts of the course 
with as much as six feet of water. The 
1954 hurricane swept a house off the 
course. The bleak skeletons of vibur- 
num and willow trees a half mile inland 
attest to the long reach of the damage 
the hurricanes inflict. 

The salt does it. And the only sal- 
vation is to wash the salt off with the 
fresh water sprinkling system before it 
kills the grass. In the ’54 hurricane. 
Granger got in a boat and rowed out 
to the 17th fairway, where the water 
was lapping at the eaves of the shelter 
house and somehow got the sprinklers 


going, setting them spiraling slowly 
and continuously under the seas for the 
week it took the waters to recede. 

Fresh water was, of course, also the 
answer to the ’57 drought. But the 
watering system at Newport is an anti- 
quated one. The two-inch pipe supply- 
ing the fifth hole has so little pressure 
in it that, as Granger says, “barely 
enough water comes out to slake a 
man’s thirst.’’ 

iMaying in saw grass 

A number of measures had to be 
taken to save the course — in particu- 
lar, letting the grass grow to protect 
itself against the sun. Granger called 
off the mowing until the members be- 
gan to complain that they were playing 
in saw grass. But it worked. When the 
rain finally fell in late August, fairways 
and greens took on a sheen that sur- 
prised and delighted visiting golfers. 

The course may have been in the 
best shape possible when the President 
arrived, but there was some specula- 
tion as to whether he would enjoy it. 
Golf courses have their particular per- 
sonalities, their characteristics, their 
quirks, all of which can irritate rather 



than present an agreeable challenge. 

Press Secretary Hagerty had gone 
the rounds of Newport with Howard 
Cushing, the president of the club, a 
few weeks before the President arrived, 
and thought the course would meet 
with his approval. But the first day, 
the President looked out over the fair- 
ways before setting forth and asked 
grimly: “You got any of those long 
par-4 holes?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cushing, in what 
was not a particularly reassuring an- 
swer. “We’ve got a lot of them here; 
and we’ve got a couple of 3, 1 •> par-3s.” 

“Those are bad,” said the President. 
“They break my back.” With this, he 
stepped up to the practice tee and 
flubbed his first shot. “Oh-oh,” he said. 

To complicate matters, there was a 
heavy wind blowing that day. The 
President announced that he wasn't 
sure he could even stand up in the 
wind, much less hit the ball. But his 
drive from the first tee went down the 
fairway 230 yards, straight to the pin. 
Applause rose up around him, and he 
gave a big grin and doffed his country 
club golfing hat. 

He birdied that first hole, but it was 
one of his few successes of the day. The 
wind bothered him, and the sand traps 
caught many of his shots. 

When he finished his round, the 
President expressed his dismay at the 
number of traps. “Too many of the 
things,” he said. 

He could hardly be blamed for his 
statement. One hundred and thirty- 
two traps awaited him, almost three 
times the number of traps at either the 
Augusta National or Burning Tree, 
the other two golf courses he has used 
consistently. 

There used to be around 150 traps 
at Newport. Fifteen have been removed, 
not because of the ill temper of the 
membership (the club is proud of its 
hazards), but because the upkeep of so 
many sand traps, which must be raked 
every day and have their edges clipped, 
was overtaxing Ray Granger’s limited 
force of assistants. 

During his vacation the President 
spent a lot of time in Granger’s traps, 
the sand seeping into his golf shoes; but 
less so as time went on, and the expe- 
rience, in any case, meant an immeas- 
urable improvement, from all reports, 
in’ his blasting shots. He wields the 
wedge as he should — "exploding out” 
with a strong stroke, the cloud of dry 
sand settling on him as he climbs out 
of the trap for his next shot. 

In general, the President’s game, 
which is strong on short irons and putt- 
ing, turned out to be not particularly 
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suited to the Newport course. The 
great essential of the golfer’s equip- 
ment at Newport is a long and very 
accurate drive to avoid traps set along 
and across the fairways. The President’s 
long game wasn't that accurate. But 
despite the sand traps and the steady 
wind blowing hard from the bay, he 
came to love the course and accepted 
its exacting nature as a most interest- 
ing challenge. He seemed to arrive 
earlier at the clubhouse as his vacation 
progressed and one morning arrived 
simultaneously with the milk truck 
delivering supplies. 

At the country club, the presidential 
golfing day would start with the ar- 
rival, a half hour before the President 
himself, of a gray Navy truck pulling 
a trailer surmounted by a canvas- 
covered, boxlike structure. Inside was 
the presidential golfing cart, which for 
security reasons was kept under lock 
and key when not in use. Of Chevrolet 
make, the President’s cart is probably 
the fanciest of its kind— laden down 
with accouterments one would be hard 
put to find a use for on the golf links: 
two headlights (“for use during an 
eclipse,” a member of the press sug- 
gested), a brake light in the rear, a 
cigaret lighter and a horn mounted on 
the steering bar. At the back of the 
cart there is an open compartment and 
brackets for two golf bags— a space un- 
used since all the golf bags in the four- 
some were carried by caddies. 

The cart with a Motorola 

Two other carts from the country 
club, unadorned and weather-beaten, 
accompanied the President’s vehicle 
on the golfing round — one of them for 
the other members of the foursome, 
the other for a secret service man with 
an ear cocked for messages coming 
through on a Motorola radio placed 
in the back of the cart, a last link in the 
communication setup reaching in over 
the stone walls confining the links. 

At 9 o’clock all would be in readiness 
for the President’s arrival — a police 
car standing at the entrance of the 
drive, the press and various onlookers 
clustered in front of the clubhouse 
steps and with them Norman Palmer, 
the club professional, and Howard 
Cushing. Palmer invariably played as 
the President’s partner. Mr. Cushing, 
in his capacity as president of the club, 
was also a regular member of the four- 
some. In the weeks preceding the Pres- 
ident's arrival, the thought of playing 
host was unsettling, and Mr. Cushing 
was on the practice fairways. Almost 
continued 
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every day. The morning of the Pres- 
ident’s first golfing day, he was up by 
7 and, to take his mind off his ap- 
proaching responsibilities, groped his 
way through a thick early-morning 
mist to the rocks off his estate to fish 
for striped bass. Succeeding days, 
though, he treated more or less as a 
matter of course, and indeed one day 
inadvertently arrived 10 minutes after 
the President, who that morning had 
made one of hissurprisingly early starts. 

The President reached the club as 
soon as he could. After a brief stint of 
work in his office at the War College 
on Coasters Island he would board the 
Barbara Anne for the trip across the 
harbor to the Fort Adams dock, only 
four minutes from the links. 

Greeted there by Mr. Cushing, he 
would walk briskly with him toward a 
temporary practice range, where a pile 
of 30 or 40 balls awaited them. The first 
day the President played, no one 
realized that he would want to hit out 
practice balls until, after being pre- 
sented with a club golfing hat, he 
looked around and said, “Fine, but 
where can I go to get my joints lim- 
bered up?” A pail of practice balls was 
hurriedly produced. 

Palmer stood in front of him, nudg- 
ing a golf ball out from the pile with 
a two-iron, giving it a good lie and then 
offering low words of compliment or 
advice as the hall arched onto the fair- 
way. Palmer calls himself a teaching 
professional. An ex-ski instructor, he 
has been a golf professional for only 
four years. The game, t hough, has been 
an integral part of his life. Thirty-three 
years old, he spent most of his youth 
in a house adjoining the 7th fairway at 
Woodstock, N.H. At 6 he was cad- 
dying on the course. 

His professional career started at 
Florida’s Seminole Country Club, 
where he was Claude Harmon’s as- 
sistant. He became the head profes- 
sional at Newport last year. He plays 
in a pro-amateur tournament from 
time to time, but he is in a true sense 
a “home pro” — preferring to spend 
eight hours on a lesson tee nudging 
balls onto a good lie and teaching — 
deriving his pleasure from the improve- 
ment of his pupils. Palmer likes the 
President’s game and found almost no 
faults in it which couldn't be blamed 
on bad timing. 

Under Palmer’s scrutiny, the Presi- 
dent would hit out his practice shots 
with a six-iron, then a three-iron, a 
four-wood, and finally he would turn 


and chip four or five balls onto the 
first tee, which is adjacent to the prac- 
tice fairway. He hit each of his prac- 
tice shots with great deliberation, 
often so concentrated on keeping his 
head properly down that he would not 
lift his eyes to follow the flight of the 
ball. With the last of his chip-shots 
hit, the President would beckon to the 
rest of the foursome and stride across 
to the first tee. “Come on, victims,” he 
would call out, as he fished for a tee in 
his pocket. 

At the edge of the first tee and 
facing the players as they tee up stands 
a weather-stained sundial on which 
rests the statuette of a boy addressing 
a golf ball with a driver. Lady Cunier 
Richards, who did the statuette in 
1917, took extensive artistic liberties 
with her subject. The boy’s golfing 
outfit — a slouch hat and boots — gives 
him a marked resemblance to Huck 
Finn. His stance is curious as well. 
He holds the driver the way most peo- 
ple hold a putter— arms bent and el- 
bows out. 

A ballplayer's stance 

But his stance is no stranger than 
some of those affected in the presi- 
dential foursome. Of these the most 
curious is that of Press Secretary J ames 
Hagerty. Hagerty stands up to the 
ball in what a golfer would call the 
ultimate of the closed stance. Right- 
handed he pulls his right foot back 
and crouches under his left shoulder in 
a position reminiscent of Heinie Ma- 
nush at the plate. The image of a 
baseball player is furthered in Ha- 
gerty ’s case by a New York Yankee 
baseball cap which he wears i n deference 
to the rabid attention he gives that 
team. From under the brim of this hat 
he peers down over his left shoulder at 
the ball, snatches his club head up, and 
with a convulsive start lashes down at 
his target. Hagerty wears faded yellow 
golfing trousers with attached back 
pockets that hang outside and bounce 
slightly as he swings. Somehow the 
stroke produces shots of extraordinary 
effectiveness, especially the long irons. 
The drives, though, are apt to be in- 
accurate; in fact, the President refers 
to his own flubbed drives as "Hagerty 
drives." A weak drive, and the Presi- 
dent will say ruefully, “Well, there's a 
Jim Hagerty for you.” 

No less curious to watch is Howard 
Cushing's bizarre swing. He is a heavy 
man, powerfully built, well over six 
feet in height. The club looks like a 
willow switch in his hands. He hunkers 
down over the ball, staring at it with an 
intensity that knots his muscles until 
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he seems as unsupple as an oak tree. 
The club head comes back, though, and 
descends in a swift scooping arc. On 
his follow-through, Cushing lets go of 
the club with his right hand, then re- 
grips it. Despite what Norman Palmer 
would call basic faults, he has grooved 
his swing, as has Hagerty, sometimes 
to excellent effect. 

The picture swing of the foursome, 
other than Norman Palmer’s, is the 
President’s. It is neat and compact, if 
slightly stiff. The power in it is not as 
obviously generated as Hagerty's or 
Cushing’s, but the ease with which he 
gets his distance would indicate that 
he gets the maximum effect. One old- 
time Newport resident, out on the 
first day, was impressed enough to say, 
"Well, I must say he looks a damn 
sight better than Teddy Roosevelt ever 
did playing tennis.” 

The President's caddie 

The ball the President hits down the 
fairway is a Spalding Dot marked “Mr. 
President.” Of those watching, the one 
who pays most attention to the ball’s 
flight is Jack Allen, the country club 
caddie master who acted as the Presi- 
dent’s caddie throughout his vacation. 
Allen watches the line of flight until 
the ball rolls dead — watching for the 
last-second kicks and scurries that can 
twist a ball off the line of direction and 
cause the familiar, mournful, milling- 
about search by caddies and players. 
When the ball stops, Allen automati- 
cally picks out a feature from the land- 
scape to mark the line of direction and 
waits impatiently for the rest of the 
foursome to hit their drives. With the 
last drive hit, Allen and the other cad- 
dies are off the tee and rushing up the 
fairway at a fast clip. Newport caddies 
have had it drummed into them to 
stay out in front of the players. With 
the speed of the presidential foursome 
— and it was a very fast one indeed — 
being abetted by electric carts, the 
caddies moved at a dogtrot pace. Some 
of the smaller Newport caddies, bent 
over by the weight of their bags, 
seemed from afar to be rushing head- 
long into a powerful wind. 

Allen, though, is well-constituted for 
his task. He w-as a crack athlete at 
Rhode Island State. At golf Allen’s 
natural abilities are such that the first 
time he went out on a golf links he 
scored in the low 80s. He says of that 
first golf round that “it seemed an 
awfully easy game.” 

Despite the irony of occasionally 
carrying golf bags for Newport golfers 
who can barely scratch the ball along 
continued 
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the ground, Allen takes his caddying in 
dead seriousness. Though he was in- 
tended to caddie only the first day. the 
President was impressed enough to ask 
Norman Palmer if he could keep Allen 
on as his caddie. 

Allen arrived at the club at 8 o’clock 
to busy himself with the usual duties 
of the caddie master until the arrival 
of the President’s group. He would 
walk over to the President’s limousine, 
where the driver, a secret service man, 
opened up the trunk and hoisted out the 
President’s golf bag. Red and black, 
and embossed on one side with a tiny 
circlet of gold stars, the bag has an um- 
brella attached, bulging compart merits, 
and contains a set of Bobby Jones 
clubs: five woods, a set of irons and a 
sand wedge — all the irons with “Dwight 
D. Eisenhower” engraved on the back 
of the face of the club. 

On the way to the first tee, the Pres- 
ident would hand three new balls to 
Allen. Allen alternated two of them 
during the round, handing a washed 
ball to the President on every tee and 
retrieving the other for a scrubbing. 

Out on the fairway, the President 
would occasionally ask Allen's advice, 
particularly about distances, which are 
especially deceiving on the Newport 
course. Allen knows the course well; 
his advice was usually followed by the 
proper shot, and the President in the 
flurry of congratulations would say, 
“Jackie lined it. up, Jackie lined it up 
for me.” and he would grin at Allen, 
flipping the club to him, club head up, 
in a gesture which is characteristic 
when he makes a good shot. 

For all his eagerness to be off to lo- 
cate the President’s drive, Allen was 
not the first of the presidential group 
off the tee. 

A carbine in fhe bag 

Some five minutes before the players 
teed up. a man wearing dark glasses 
and dressed in a voluminous sport 
shirt flopped outside his belt and over 
his khaki trousers, would step off the 
tee and wander down the fairway, an- 
gling back and forth across the course. 
He carried with him a small and cheap- 
looking golf bag, which had in it a 
beaten-up four-wood, a rusty eight- 
iron and an Army carbine. He was one 
of the half-dozen or so of the secret 
service men who guarded the President 
during his tour of the course. 

The golf bag was simply a fortuitous 
container for arms, not an attempt at 
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disguise. It would have been difficult 
to mistake any of the secret service 
men for golfers or their endless plod- 
ding march as a search for a monu- 
mentally lost ball. 

Though they accompanied the Pres- 
ident for the full 18 holes and were 
never out of sight of him, none of the 
secret service saw him make a shot. 
An important putt sunk, a tricky iron 
well-played, a lengthy drive — all these 
the President played to a gallery of 
hacks as far as the secret service was 
concerned. They always faced away 
from him— so markedly that if one 
were not aware of their function they 
would have provided an example of 
rudeness without peer. 

An unsettling experience 

On the receiving end of their inquis- 
itiveness were the bushes in the rough, 
the crowds lining the public roads to 
watch the President pass and the other 
players on the course. 

The effect on other players was some- 
times unsettling. One morning, for in- 
stance, two of the club members, Mrs. 
Guy Cary and Mrs. Burns MacDon- 
ald, started out five minutes before the 
presidential party and found them- 
selves accompanied by the advance- 
guard member of the secret service. 
They tried to ignore him but eventu- 
ally became so flustered that they 
picked up on the 8th hole and left the 
course. “It wasn't his fault," Mrs. 
MacDonald reported. "I just found I 
was topping my drives and stabbing at 
my putts. He didn’t say anything, 
that fellow ... he just looked at us 
. . . through those dark glasses . . . 
with that bag on his shoulders.” 

Throughout the President's vacation 
the secret service never had cause to 
reach for its golf bags. One of their 
number, on the third day the President 
played golf, came across a garter snake 
sunning itself on the fairway. But he 
didn’t use any of the implements in 
his golf bag; he had a willow switch 
with him and he used that to chivy 
the garter snake back into the rough. 

The foursome moved very quickly. 
The President himself set the pace. He 
took no time off for preliminary wag- 
gling; he tried one practice swing, 
stepped up to the ball and hit it, then 
moved after it with the avidity of a 
retriever. Often, in his blue cart, he 
would find himself out in front of the 
other players; rather gentle “fores!" 
would drift up the fairway, and the 
President would look around, grin and 
move his cart off to the side. 

Conversation during a round would 
continued 
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NEWPORT 

continued 

revolve almost entirely around golf. 
The President does not treat golf as a 
social pastime, an opportunity to am- 
ble along in the fresh air and chat 
idly. Golf is the matter at hand, and 
it monopolizes the conversation. 

One of the reasons that the Presi- 
dent’s golfing companions remained 
the same during his vacation was that 
it was felt that new relays of golfers 
(and many Newporters were itching to 
play with the President: would have 
detracted from the easy camaraderie 
that comes with playing with the same 
partner against familiar opponents. 

Looking to improve his game, the 
President would continually ask ad- 
vice. A keen student of golf, he is an 
excellent self-analyst of his own game 
and usually knows what he’s done 
wrong if a shot does not come off to 
his complete satisfaction. “Hit that 
one from the top,” he would say. Or: 
"I believe I’m not staying with the 
shot long enough.” Or: “I got that 
one on the heel of the club— no crack 
to the shot.” 

But sometimes he would not realize 
what was wrong, and Norman Palmer 
would help out. “Tuck your elbows in 
a bit, Mr. President,” he would suggest. 
“That’ll keep your shots from sliding 
off to the right.” 

Flubbing a shot bothers the Presi- 
dent and elicits a deep groan. He would 
look moodily at the turf and hand the 
club back quietly to his caddie. 

His next good shot, though, would 
change his mood markedly. He would 
toss the club to the caddie, his expres- 
sion and manner that of a man who 
wouldn’t wish to be anywhere else but 
on a golf course. 

Despite the introspection the Presi- 
dent gives his own game, he is also a 
team player. Beating his opponents 
was a primary concern and, though the 
stakes were low, at $1 Nassau (a three- 
way bet: $1 to the winner of each nine 
and $1 to the match winneri, the com- 
petition was intense. 

The President was the heavy winner. 
He and Palmer never let up, no mat- 
ter how far ahead they were. On one 
occasion they were 8 up coming into 
the back 9. Robinson and Cushing, 
their opponents, suggested wryly that 
they let up a bit. “Well,” said the 
President with a grin, “I’ve got to fol- 
low my motto: ’When you get ’em 
down, you’ve got to stomp on them,’ ” 
and with that he stepped up and hit a 
whistling drive down the fairway. 

Palmer was the only player who was 


handicapped— adding four strokes to 
his game on both 9s. He kept the score 
card, which he destroyed after each 
match— the President felt that his 
score was a private matter. It was no 
secret, though, at Newport, that his 
game varied between the middle and 
high 80s and steadied out in the mid- 
dle 80s when he became more familiar 
with the course. 

The full absorption the President 
gave the game was remarked on by 
almost everyone who watched him 
play. He left the world of politics and 
international affairs behind at the War 
College. A mock ill temper would arise 
not on a political issue but at the sight 
of the 9th hole— which throughout his 
golfing vacation gave him the most 
trouble. He strongly recommended 
that it be thrown off the course. He 
also suggested that Hagerty's irons 
(which are the strength in the Press 
Secretary’s game) be removed from 
the course. “It’s unfair of Hagerty,” 
said the President, “not to hit a decent 
shot with a wood when his score is as 
good as it is.” 

The President obviously enjoys his 
golf. He finds the game “haunting” — 
in that it is a personal struggle which 
one carries on to strive for a perfection 
which can never quite be reached. 
Some judge from the intensity with 
which the President goes at the game, 
that it provides too much of a chal- 
lenge for him to enjoy it. But at the 
end of his day on the course at New- 
port, regardless of his score, it was with 
obvious reluctance that the President 
holed out his last putt and left the 
course for the cars waiting to take 
him down to the Fort Adams dock on 
Brenton’s Cove. 

With the Barbara Anne’s course set 
for Coasters Island, the President 
would go below to shower and change. 
When he came on deck again, Bren- 
ton’s Cove was far astern, the outlines 
of the cove itself lost against the back- 
ground of the distant green bluffs. Off 
to port, nearer at hand, the yacht 
would pass another of Newport’s fa- 
mous landmarks— Gull Rock and its 
absurd little lighthouse with its Swiss 
chalet architecture. 

But ahead — and he would see it as 
the boat swung in to dock— would beall 
the familiar trappings of his official- 
dom: the anthill activity of the War 
College, the to-and-fro of personnel, the 
marines at attention, the waiting offi- 
cials, the banks of parked cars, radio 
masts, the boxlike buildings of the col- 
lege itself and, glimpsed between them, 
the superstructures of anchored naval 
vessels, grim and gray. (e n d ) 
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B IK -Screen General Electric Portable with 17-inch (overall diagonal I 110° picture tube. 155 square 
inches of viewable area. Colors: Turquoise & Mist Green. Beige & Tawny While. Charcoal & Mist Gray. 


Take the big game hunting with you 

. . . take General Electric Big-Screen Portable 


Pack the portable that proved it works 
wherever a console will— the General 
Electric Big-Screen. 

We don't claim performance like 
this for every location. But this is the 
set that pulled in a sharp picture 
from 62*-3 miles away using its own 
built-in. telescoping antenna. With a 
roof antenna it brought in a picture 
from 1 19 air miles out. 


Why such marvelous performance? The 
General Electric Big-Screen’s new 
tetrode tuner has even greater picture 
power than before. 

For all its mighty ability, the Big- 
Screen is light — a mere 30 pounds. 
And trim — the Slim Silhouette cabi- 
net is just 15 inches deep. Yet the 
picture’s eleven square inches bigger 
than before. 


All this and a retractable handle, 
topside controls, rugged aluminum 
cabinet and a choice of three cheerful 
color combinations. 

So take your favorite sports— your 
favorite programs— wherever you go 
... all year long. Get the portable 
that proved it works wherever a con- 
sole will. At your General Electric 
dealer’s. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Poduct 

Retail prices will include Federal excise tax. one-year warranty on 
picture tube. 90 days on parts. IJHF at small additional cost. Prices 
subject to change without notice. General Electric Company. Tele- 
vision Receiver Department. Syracuse 8. N. Y. 
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CARDS ON THE TABLE 

LONDON BRIDGE 
IS NOT FALLING 

The author won the world pair championship in London 
last week, but has high praise for British contract bridge 


J udging by this last furious fort- 
night, it seems that the whole of 
Britain is one seething card table. 

A conference of playing-card manu- 
facturers from .SO different nations lis- 
tened politely to my opinion of the 
future of cards and card games. I told 
them not to worry, but I am certain 
they took greater comfort from seeing 
the crowds that overflowed the 500 
kibitzers’ chairs ranged outside the 
“fishbowl” at Selfridges department 
store in London. Inside that fishbowl, 
bridge stars of 24 different countries 
went on view as they battled for the 
British Bridge World Challenge Cup. 
My partner, Helen Sobel, and I (pic- 
tured above, playing against England) 


were fortunate enough to win this cup 
with a score of 1,027. The other U.S. 
team of Martin Cohn and Sanford 
Brown was runner-up. Belgium placed 
third and France fourth. Twenty-four 
countries competed under their na- 
tional flags, making the hall look like 
an arena for the Olympic Games. 

Everywhere I went, I found evi- 
dence to prove that London bridge is 
not slipping. Quite the contrary. 

It was not always thus. From 1930 
on, if you heard an Englishman slow- 
dirging London Bridge Is Falling 
Down, it would have been reasonable 
to presume that he was a devotee of 
the pasteboard wars, lamenting the 
low estate of Britain’s contract-bridge 


by CHARLES GOREN 


fortunes. As late as 1950, when the 
present-day formal world champion- 
ship team-of-four matches were in- 
augurated in a three-cornered match 
played in Bermuda, Britain's repre- 
sentatives had their ears pinned back 
not only by the victorious Ameri- 
can team— on which I had the honor 
of playing — but also by the Swedish- 
Icelandic team. 

To a nation that buys the most 
bridge books and playing cards per 
capita, that supports two bridge mag- 
azines, and whose regional matches, 
involving England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, are virtually international 
as well as internecine, such a state of 
affairs was intolerable. 
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Irate citizens wrote letters to the 
London Times complaining about the 
method of selecting the British team; 
there were dark hints that some play- 
ers might have broken training; it 
would not surprise me to learn that 
embarrassing questions had been raised 
in Parliament. 

In the next few years, matters took 
a turn for the better. Early in 1955 a 
British team broke our strangle hold on 
the Bermuda Bowl and carried it back 
across the Atlantic for the first time 
since it had been put into play. 

Today an English pair, Terence 
Reese and Boris Schapiro, rank among 
the four or five most successful partner- 
ships in the world; the best English 
team (Reese and Schapiro, playing 
with Kenneth Konstam, Adam Mere- 
dith, Nicco Gardener and Alex Rose), 
recently met the teams of 16 other na- 
tions in the European championship at 
Vienna and emerged without a defeat. 

Although Britain lost not a single 
match in the Vienna tournament, 
which selected Europe’s representative 
for the forthcoming world champion- 
ship, curiously enough her team could 
finish no better than third. 

In team-of-four competition, each 
deal is played in one room and replayed 
in the other, with the players seated 
so as to eliminate the luck of the deal. 

Suppose in Room 1, Team A makes 
three no trump, scoring 600. In the 
replay, Team B makes four spades on 
the same cards, scoring 620. The swing 
is only 20 points, but on another deal 
it might be over 4,000. 

Under European scoring, each deal 
is scored separately, but the differ- 
ence in score is awarded International 
Match Points; one IMP for a difference 
of from 20 to 60 points, ranging up to 
15 IMPs for a difference of 4,000 or 
more. At the conclusion of a match, if 
the difference between two teams is 
less than six International Match 
Points, the result is considered a tie. 

Britain wound up with no less than 
six ties, including one against the win- 
ners— the same Italian team that 
handed my teammates and me such 
an unmerciful shellacking in the last 
world championship played in New 
York early this year. 

The Italians are the first team to re- 
turn to the world championship with 
exactly the same player lineup— Wal- 
ter Avarelli and Giorgio Belladonna of 
Rome and Eugenio Chiaradia, Massi- 
mo D’Alelio, Guglielmo Siniscalco and 
Pietro Forquet of Naples. Two of their 
three pairs employ systems of such be- 
wildering complexity that, although I 
played against them for many sessions, 


it was only when I was requested to 
do a book on their system (shortly to 
be published by Doubleday) that I 
gained some impression of what was 
going on. 

There has been considerable specu- 
lation whether the Italians win because 
of their system or in spite of it. When- 
ever I have observed them, the Ital- 
ians played superbly enough to win no 
matter what system they used. 

British methods have endured three 
swings of the pendulum since contract 
swept both Whist and auction bridge 
off the world’s card tables. 

At first the British were vigorously 
opposed to artificial bidding conven- 
tions. In 1934 the Card Committee of 
London’s lawmaking Portland Club, 
prodded by Colonel Walter Buffer— 
who was, appropriately, even more 
British than John Bull — declared that 
Ely Culbertson’s ace-showing 4-5 no- 
trump convention, which long ante- 
dated Blackwood, was illegal! Buffer’s 
argument was that the laws prohibited 
a player from exposing or naming any 
of the cards in his hand, so it must be 
illegal to “expose” them through a 
bidding convention. The question 
wasn’t settled until the Whist Club, 
America’s lawmaking authority, with 
Commodore Harold Vanderbilt, fa- 
ther of contract bridge, heading its 
card committee, persuaded the Port- 
land Club to retreat. Thereafter, arti- 
ficial conventions won wide support in 
England. 

Today, England, having returned 
to natural bidding, is close to the top 
once more. So close that a different re- 
sult in a single hand of their match 
against Italy could have earned the 
British the right to meet the U.S. for 
the world title this winter. 

One such hand, much discussed in 
Britain’s clubs, saw one of the world’s 
greatest card players go amiss. 


NORTH 
4 J 9 6 4 
4 A K Q 8 7 
♦ 10 9 3 

4 K 


WEST 
4 Q 8 5 2 
4 9 6 
♦ Q 5 4 
4 J 10 9 .3 


EAST 
4 10 
4 J 4 2 
♦ A J 8 7 
4 Q8542 


SOl.'TH 
4 A K 7 3 
y 10 5 3 
♦ K 6 2 
4 A 7 6 


North opened the bidding with one 
heart, and North-South duly reached 
a contract of four spades, played by 
Terence Reese with the South hand. 

The jack-of-clubs opening went to 
North’s king, and Reese, trying to 
avoid a diamond lead through his king, 
attempted to make sure that East did 
not win a trump trick. This he did by 
leading North’s 9, with the intention of 
letting it ride. The technical soundness 
of this play is, of course, open to ques- 
tion. At any rate, when East covered 
with the 10 spot, South was left to 
wonder whether this was by choice or 
necessity. 

Having won the trick with the king, 
Reese elected to trump a low club in 
dummy and lead another trump from 
North. East showed out, discarding 
the 4 of clubs, and the hand exploded. 
The trump lead was ducked to West's 
8, and West’s club return knocked out 
declarer’s ace. Reese attempted to run 
hearts, but West trumped the third 
heart lead. Thereafter South had to 
lose two diamond tricks and might 
actually have gone down two tricks 
if East had not earlier discarded the 
4 of clubs. 

The winning play, as Reese himself 
immediately saw, was to play safe 
against the bad break in trumps by 
making his second spade lead toward 
dummy’s jack at the third trick. Hold- 
ing the queen, West could not win 
more than a single trump trick. Even 
if the cards were differently placed, 
with East holding the queen of spades 
and West the ace of diamonds, dum- 
my’s 10-9 of diamonds bolstered 
South’s king so that he could not lose 
more than two immediate tricks in the 
diamond suit. 

Cleaning up the trump situation be- 
fore North’s hand was shortened with 
the club ruff, Reese could have made 
five-odd and put the English into a 
position where the smallest additional 
swing would have beaten the Italians 
and clinched the championship and 
the right to meet America. 

Reese’s card-table exploits are so 
well known that he needs no apology, 
but it is only fair to point out the role 
played by fatigue in a contest where 
each team had to play the almost in- 
credible total of 640 hands. 

For the benefit of the carping critic 
it should be pointed out that this hand 
came near the close of a round-robin 
contest which involved 16 matches of 
40 deals each. Given his choice, a play- 
er might well elect to compete in the 
Grand National Steeplechase, which, 
to this observer, seems to be run over a 
slightly less grueling course. E N ° 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 




This exercise is a test of balance but is especially good for 
trimming and making firm your thighs and hips. Follow 
directions carefully. This is one time when overambition 
may destroy the benefits of the exercise, so be sure to 
maintain the prescribed position. Do not twist your body 
so that your leg can rise higher. Stay straight and within 
the limits which the position imposes. Concentrate on keep- 
ing your body in a straight, taut line. 

TIPS FOR LIVING: If your exercise sessions seem less live- 
ly than they did at first, vary the music, your costume and 
the time of day, as well as the exercise. 



Lie on the floor on your right side with logs together, rest- 
ing on your right elbow (above). Raise and lower left leg 
(below), putting palm of your left hand down on the floor 
to maintain balance. Repeat five times with left leg, then 
turn on left side and do five more times with right leg. 
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A cigarette tastes better when you know you’re cutting way down on nicotine and tars! 


No cigarette that relies on a filter alone comes close 
to KING SANO in reducing nicotine and tars! 


Only today's good tasting King Sano 
ally 
md 


reduces nicotine and tars where it n 
counts— in the tobacco itself. Tin 
only then, is a most efficient filter added. 

Result: The smoke of King Sano contains 
61% less nicotine and 35' < less tars than 
the smoke of any other filter cigarette * 


Today’s fresh, clean -tasting King Sano 
is the culmination of five years’ research 
and development by United States 
Tobacco Company. 

Why don’t you try a carton of today’s 
king Sano and see for \ ourself how good 
a cigarette can taste! 



KING SANO TASTES FRESH, CLEAN, GOOD! 

<1 mi llif results of a coitliiniinu study hv Stillwell hi Oladdim!. Inc.. Independent Analytical Chemists. 


A MODUCT O 


0.5 milligrams of nicotine 
12.1 milligrams of tars 
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THE QUESTION: If you could ask any living golfer 
a question, what would it be? ( Asked of the members of this year’s 
Ryder Cup Team ) 


JACK BURKE 



Buffalo 


My question is for 
Sam Snead, Ben Ho- 
gan and Jimmy De- 
maret. I hope they 
won’t think I'm imper- 
tinent. I’m not. I just 
want to know: When are you old proa go- 
ing In retire? We young ones want a chance. 
Remember, only one man ever invented a 
way to take it with him Jack Benny. 


TED KROLL 

Cooperstown CC 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Sam Snead is a won- 
derful guy and a good 
friend. Because I like 
him so much, I’ve al- 
ways wondered why 
he works so hard. He 
works at two golf clubs, the Greenbrier and 
Boca Raton, plus all his other golfing activ- 
ities. I’d ask Sam why he doesn’t take some 
time off and really live a bit. 



TOMMY BOLT 



Knoll wood CC 
Granada Hills, Calif. 


I’d like to get togeth- 
er with Ben Hogan 
and Dick Mayer. If 
that ever happens I’d 
say: “A few of us oc- 
casionally one-putt; 
most of us usually two-putt; but will you 
please tell me how some of us can stop three- 
putting?” They should know. They’re the 
best putters around. 


FRED HAWKINS 



El Paso 


I’d ask Jackie Burke 
how he makes so 
much money outside 
of golf. Professional 
golfers are always 
thinking about this 
problem, because we’re all growing older. 
The competition at the pro tournaments is 
so terrific that a player has to be a wizard 
or awfully lucky to bank any money. 


LIONEL HEBERT 


ED FURGOL 



Lafayette, La. 


I’d like to ask Ben 
Hogan how he devel- 
oped his power to 
concentrate on his 
game for 72 holes. 
Concentration is the 
greatest thing in golf and it’s Ben’s greatest 
asset. He always has it, shot for shot, drive 
for drive, putt for putt, without a lapse. 
Wish I had it. 



Miami Shores, Fla. 


Sam Snead, physically 
and mechanically, is 
the finest player we 
ever had and has a hu- 
morous way of talking. 
So I want to ask him: 
Why do you have such a negative attitude 
in some of the big tournaments, whereas in 
a $10 Nassau you are so uncanny in shot- 
making and scoring? 


DICK MAYER 



St. Petersburg, Fla. 


This question is right 
down my alley because 
I think Ben Hogan is 
probably the greatest 
player of our time. I'd 
ask Ben what was his 
greatest moment in golf. He’s a man who 
keeps his emotions from the public and 
from his fellow golfers. You can never tell 
from his expression and reactions. 


ART WALL JR. 

Pocono Manor CC 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 

I’d ask Sam Snead 
what he thinks is the 
greatest shot he ever 
made. In all the pub- 
licity given him, I 
don’t recall anyone 
ever asking him that question. I’ve seen 
him make some great shots, but Sam is 
such a great golfer, I’d really like to know 
what he thinks is his greatest shot. 



DOW FINSTERWALD 



Tequesta CC 
Tequesta, Fla. 


Doug Ford is as close 
a friend as 1 have. Yet 
his game is a complete 
mystery to me. I’d ask 
him what changed his 
game from a left to 
right or from a straightaway to his present 
game where he is strictly a member of the 
hook fraternity. Doug does it deliberately. 
How does he do it and why? 


DOUG FORD 

Putnam CC 
Mahopac, N.Y. 

Well, Ben Hogan is 
like a machine when 
he is playing a match. 
He seldom betrays his 
emotions. At least, 
I’ve never seen him do 
so. I’d like to ask him how it felt to win the 
Open the first time. And how it felt when 
he won it the second time. No' having won 
the Open, I'd really like to ki.ov. 
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Cavalry twill to the rescue 


This new outdoor, active way of life 
is great. Invigorates muscles. Sends 
tired corpuscles surging through 
jaded arteries. Only it's hard on 
clothes. 

Ordinary fabrics can't seem to take it. 
They get soiled. They tear. They get 
wet. They don't keep you warm. 


But cavalry twill is a gift horse of 
another kind. For years soldiers have 
sworn by this hardy fabric. Explorers 
can’t do without it. Neither will you. 

White Stag-Bantamac’s Cavalry twill 
is an exclusive wide-rib weave of fine 
combed cotton. Water-repellent. 


Washable. And tough as nails. 

•This is "The Vital Look" you want. 
You can own it at a price as reason- 
able as the S 22.95 you pay for The 
Cavalier we’re wearing. The coordi- 
nate slacks are $13.95. 

While Stag Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon 
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Every week, oil season long, the all- 
time All-American from Tennessee, poet, 
raconteur and football coach emeritus, 
gets some hunches. Twenty-five of them 
in fact. And every week, all season long, 
just in time for the Saturday kickoffs, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED prints them. 

Hickman's Hunches not only tell you 
what games to keep your eyes on. They 
set a pretty high average for telling you 
what you're likely to see. 


FO 
EVER 

Those who 
for Wigwam 



TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

from FAY CROCKER 

Club df Golf, Montevideo, Uruguay 



ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN GOLFERS 

I have had one theory about golf ever since I was knee high to a 
duck: nature, with golfers in mind, shaped the right palm so that 
the left thumb fits into it perfectly. When the left thumb and the 
thumb pad of the right hand are welded together, the golfer’s hands 
will stay together and work as one, and nothing is more fundamen- 
tally important than this. 

Women golfers frequently want to know why they are hitting the 
ball straight but are getting no distance at all. Their trouble fre- 
quently is that their grip comes apart. Much more often than men, 
women will open their hands at the top of the backswing. They 
tend to do this because their forearms are not as strong as a man’s. 
The constructive move, in any event, is to make sure that the left 
thumb and the right palm are in perfect contact with each other 
throughout the swing and especially at the top of the backswing. 
If you have a genuinely welded grip, then, even if you are late with 
your footwork or some other aspect of the synchronized action of a 
fine golf swing, you will still produce a fairly good golf shot. What is 
more, keeping the two hands firmly together is the direct route not 
only to consistency but also to power. 



The left thumb fits perfectly into 
the thumb pad of the right hand. 
This welds the hands together. 


NEXT WEEK: IULLY BURKE OX PRACTICING AT THE WALL 
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WEEKEND SHOPPER 



THE READERS TAKE OVER 


EVASHEVSKI (CONT.): IS HE RIGHT? 

Sirs: 

When Sports I LLUSTRATED came out wit h 
its article on Couch Evashevski i Special 
Football Issue, Sept. 23 1 anti his supposed 
philosophies on recruiting, the college pres- 
ident and football sportsmanship, I was too 
angry even to get off a coherent letter to 
the editors. 

Now two weeks have passed, and my 
thoughts, having had a chance to mature, 
have changed. To sum them up: so what? 
Far from being a maverick among coaches 
and professional athletes in general, is not 
Mr. Evashevski the only honest man ( prac- 
tically 1 among them, the only nonhypo- 
crite? And furthermore, is he not right, 
absolutely, 100% right? 

Is Evashevski not right in saying that 
when a boy reaches college it is too late to 
instill the spirit of sportsmanship into him 
and that if he does not have it by then, he 
never will? And that, furthermore, it is not 
the coach’s job, but the parents’ job to do 
that? Is Evashevski not right in saying 
that the only reason boys play football is 
for the fun and to win, win, win, and that 
nothing else matters? And is that not the 
very best training for life? How much have 
the editors of Sports Illustrated ever 
gotten for nothing out of this sad world? 
In my book Coach Evashevski is a better 
man than ever and a real educator of men. 

Elmer C. LangrBN 

Des Moines 

• Sports I illustrated fully shares M r. 
Langren’s admiration for Coach Eva- 
shevski’s pedagogy on and off the foot- 
ball field. The majority of scores of 
Iowans who wrote Sports Illustrated 
felt that in allowing Coach Evashevski 
to assail some of football’s cherished 
beliefs 'which inspired Mr. Langren 
to call Coach Evashevski a nonhypo- 
crite and Sports Illustrated to call 
him an iconoclast ), Sports Illustrat- 
ed did Iowa and Mr. Evashevski in 
particular and the game in general a 
disservice. But football, autumn's ven- 
erated institution, cannot continue to 
flourish without an occasional critical 
examination by a respected iconoclast 
such as Mr. Evashevski. — ED. 

FOOTBALL: WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

Sirs: 

ALL HAIL TO THEE, MR. NASH, THOU I-EFT 
US OUT: 

Mr. Ogden Nash, speaking poetically in 
Sports Illustrated, says that collegians arc 
guilty of ijitellectual laxity. 

Because in giving names to their athletic 
teams they show no originality and as a 
result create a lot of pcrplaxity. 

lie says that when he reads that the Tigers 
are good this year he has to go through 
the whole Tiger storehouse — 


“Which Tigers is it A nburn, Clemson, C ol- 
orado College, DePauw, Donne, Grumbling, 
Louisiana State, Memphis Stale, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Occidental, College of the 
Paci fie, Princeton, St. Pa ul’s Poly, Sewa nee, 
Tennessee, A&I, Trinity, or Morehouse?'' 

Knowing his icny with rhymes, I’m just ns 
glad Mr, Nash didn’t think of our lynx, 
Been use I don't know what he might have 
said, but if hr ever gets personal about our 
team, I hope he'll say it ah thinks. 

Dr. John Quincy Wolf 
Southwestern College 

Memphis 

FOOTBALL: FACTS AND FORM 

Sirs: 

The other evening I read with much in- 
terest and pleasure Herman Hickman’s na- 
tional football analysis which appeared in 
your September 23 issue. I thought with- 
out a doubt it was the most intelligent and 
common-sense analysis of football that I 
have had the pleasure of reading. I thought 
he did an excellent job. 

Even though Herman Hickman and 1 
are close friends, I can assure you that I am 
commending his football analysis purely on 
the facts as presented by him. 

Lou Little 

New York City 

• Thanks, hut the season’s form isn’t 
doing Hickman any favors. So far, as 
of Saturday, Oct. 5, his Hunches are 
4o right. 25 wrong and five ties. — ED. 

NEBBISH: DEFINITION OF 

Sirs: 

As a Nebbish fan of long standing, I was 
delighted to see the full page cartoon (SI, 
Sept. 23 1 heralding his usual position for 
supporting not-quite-lost causes. 

In true Nebbish fashion the cartoonist’s 
name was blurred. 

Gertrude Goodrich 

New York City 

• The artist’s name is Herb Gardner. 
His drawings wander through ashtrays, 
glasses, napkins, greeting cards, etc. 
The Nebbish, according to Gardner, is 
“the kind of person who, when he 
walks into a room, it is as though some- 
body has just left. . . . While not quite 
a leader of men and not quite suited to 
the debonair role and not a winner in 
any race, his eyes are forever fixed on 
his own fuzzy star, just beside the 
point, stalwartly nebulous, wearing his 
galoshes, he is ever with us.” — ED. 

BOXING: HAS IT COME TO THIS? 

Sirs: 

Are we now to assume that from now on 
the art of boxing is dead? Will fighters in 
the likeness of Willie Pep and Sugar Ray 
Robinson no longer stand in the foreground 
of their respective weight divisions? Has 
the artistic footwork, the sharp slashing 
coutin ued 



Christmas Treasures in Solid Sterling 

I umlk Mill'd from pluming solid sterling silve 



( nil links $12. Money ilipSI-’: Tic clasp*': 
Ring $ 10 . Gill box and tax included. In no iheiis 
1 / .mu.il . FREE CA TA LOG. 

Sterling Artists of America. Dept. S 


Q 



WORLD'S SMALLEST RADIO! 

For only $4.95 you can own this newest 
midget-size Heaiever Radio that tits shirt 
pocket or purse No plug-in, no batteries, 
no lube replacements, .no expense. Self- 
powered diode rectifier replaces tubes. 
Listen at work, play, sporting events, in 
bed Hearing-ala type speaker lets you 
listen In private without disturbing others. 
Complete with aerial, ready to use. Guaran- 
teed to please or your money hack ! Only $4.95, 
postage paid. Order MINI-RADIO direct by 
mail from SUNSET HOUSE, 1633 Sunset 
Building, Hollywood 46. California. 
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. . . a new background 
for marketing decisions 


LIFE’S Survey of People, 
Products and Purchases Gives 
New Light on U. S. Markets 

T op-level business executives recognize that the 
major economic problem is shifting from pro- 
duction to distribution. For U. S. productivity per 
man hour, up 44% since 1947, has far outdistanced 
the 17% increase in population. 

As a result, management is putting greater em- 
phasis on creating new markets and more efficient 
exploitation of markets that already exist. 

To achieve this marketing efficiency, businessmen 
agree that more information — both quantitative and 
qualitative — is needed about consumer buying 
patterns. 

A Study Tailored to Business Needs 
— Specifically to Marketing 

LIFE has been uncovering precisely that kind of 
information in the largest expenditure-study ever 
undertaken by private business. 

The scope and timeliness of this LIFE Study give 
it greater usefulness for more individual companies 
than any other study now available. 

Cross-Section of the U.S. 

The results of this LIFE Study, just released, arc 
based on 93,000 completed interviews with consum- 
ers carefully selected to be representative of all U. S. 
households. 

These consumers were asked about their purchases 
of scores of individual items ... if they were bought, 
when they were bought, how many were bought, 
and how much was paid for them. 

New Facts About America's 
Buying Patterns 

LIFE’S new Study shows how much United States 
households spend for food, clothing, shelter, house- 
hold furnishings, medical and personal care, auto- 


mobiles and recreation. These major categories are 
in turn subdivided into specific products. 

For example, the Study not only shows the per- 
centage of the dollar spent for food . . . but the per- 
centage of the food dollar which is spent for specific 
products. It also describes the characteristics of the 
consumer who buys each product giving a complete 
picture of the market. 

Household expenditures are described in terms of 
income, life cycle, geographic and marketing loca- 
tion ... as well as by the education, age and occupa- 
tion of the head of the household. 

How Businessmen Can Use the Study 

Thus, LIFE’S Study reports to the businessman who 
spends how much on what. It helps him determine 
where his best prospects are . . . and what products 
are competing with his for consumer dollars. 

Future volumes will relate consumer expenditures 
to retail place of purchase and to the timing of pur- 
chases not only by the month, but by week of the 
month and the day of the week. Volume I is priced 
at SlOand isavailablc by writingon your letterhead to:. 

Market Research Director, 

Herb Breseman 

LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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flick of the left jab and the cruel destruc- 
tion and swift devastating violence of a 
straight right hand to the jaw become ob- 
solete, unnecessary, indeed detrimental 
tools in today’s version of this great sport? 
Will we now see world champions and top 
contenders versed only in the art of plod- 
ding relentlessly forward, throwing wild 
lefts and rights, butting and elbowing in 
clinches, and demonstrating nothing but 
pure animal courage and an ability to ab- 
sorb vast amounts of punishment and stay 
on their feet? 

These are questions that those who fol- 
low boxing must now be asking themselves 
if they were fortunate enough to see mid- 
dleweight champion, Sugar Ray Robinson, 
decisively defeat Carmen Basilio, only to 
lose the official decision. Basilio had only 
three things going for him in this fight 
stamina, youth and almost unbelievable 
courage. Any other fighter must have gone 
down to stay in the face of Robinson’s fu- 
rious late round assault, and the left hand 
displayed by Sugar Ray all through the 
fight has to be one of the most educated 
of all time. 

I only hope that Sugar Ray, and those 
who would attempt to emulate him in the 
future will not he downhearted; for if this 
is the case, boxing will not only lose much 
of its color, but also many of its fans. 

W. P. BiKOE 

Toronto, Ont. 

BOXING: THE SEEING EYE 

Sirs: 

After witnessing the recent Rohinson- 
Basilio championship bout on TV and be- 
ing somewhat astonished at the wide dis- 
crepancy of the decisions rendered by the 
two judges and the referee, I wonder if 
there isn't any way of remedying tjhis situ- 
ation. This is not the first time that such a 
rumpus has arisen over ‘bum decisions.' 

Since the two judges could not possibly 
see the entire ring action, I would suggest 
using four judges and a referee for all fu- 
ture championship fights. The judges can 
be seated one on each side of the ring. At 
least this way a split decision would have 
three to two in favor of the winner, and a 
four to one vote would not leave too much 
doubt we hope. 

A. T. Morey 

Chicago 

THE UNHAPPIEST FELLA 

Sirs; 

Your magazine is a national disgrace to 
intelligence! 

Even TIME magazine was alert enough 
to cover the World Softball Championship 
at Clearwater, Fla., but the idiot staff of 
Sports Illustrated missed it completely. 

Softball is the nation’s national sport, 
not football, baseball, golf, basketball or 
horse racing, despite what you read in the 
sport pages of the metropolitan dailies. It 
is aI“so the fastest, most well attended and 
happiest game of all. 

Ed Ferguson 

Shelton, Conn. 


• The staff of Sports I ixustrated ap- 
preciates (and sometimes plays) soft- 
ball. The Clearwater series was report- 
ed in Scoreboard, Sept. 30.— ED. 


Showing of) the new Renault Dauphine 
is a big part of the fun. First eye-opener 
for friends is that Paris fashion look. 
Then you let them step in and enjoy the 
Dauphine's smooth back seat ride, held 
down by rear-engine weight. Along the way 
you bowl them over with a couple of facts. 
The Dauphine gets up to 43 miles on a 


gallon. And the price: just *1645, F.O.B.. 
New York, for this easy-driving 4-pas- 
senger. 4-door sedan. With your other car 
or as your only car. the Renault Dauphine 
has everything you want. Renault sales- 
service- parts agencies are everywhere. 
For name of dealer nearest you, write: 
RENAULT OF FRANCE, 425 Park Ave., N. Y. 22. 


^Alligator 

’ ALL-WEATHER COATS 


Rain, sun, cold. Alligator is the coat you'll live in. 
Choose from all-weather outercoats to feather- 
light rainwear, from $9.50 to $53. 75. Shown: Alli- 
gator Platinum Label, the ultimate in all wool 
gabardine, $49.75; Alligator Galecloth, fine blend 
of 50% Dacron’, 50% cotton, washable, $24.75. 
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GOREN: UPDATER 


Sirs: 

That Goren. First he says do it one way 
— then later, do it another way. 

May I please have 12 reprints of Goren ’s 
Mil Ten Neir Commandment s iSI, Sept. 
16i on bridge for our Indian Hills Bridge 
Club? 

Mrs. Marie La Salle 

Parkville, Mo. 

• Tearsheets are on their way to Mrs. 
La Salle. — ED. 

1A MEN AND 197 POINTS 

Sirs: 

He Maccabiah Games (SI, Sept. 30): it 
should be noted that the host country, 
which is always able to enter a team of max- 
imum strength, three in each event, nosed 
us out by only 29 points of their 226 total. 
As you indicated (Scoreboard, Sept. 30), 
this included points scored in most of the 
standard events by their women athletes, 
as well. 

The U.S. Track and Field Team had no 
women entries at all. Our men's team con- 
sisted of a minimal 14 athletes, but despite 
this they scored an amazing 197 points. I 
believe that this is a record for any U.S. 
Track Team in international competition, 
and also, so far as I know, in local events 
of a comparable nature. 1 only wish you 
had the space to print the names of the 
boys in our squad and to mention their fine 
coach, Irv Kintisch, who did an incompara- 
ble job. 

M. J. Lovell 

New York City 

• The 14 athletes whoscored 197 points 
and received 18 gold medals, 11 silver 
medals and 8 bronze medals are: Irving 
Dardik, LongBranch, N.J.; Martin En- 
gel, Jackson Heights, N.Y.; Michael R. 
Herman, New York City; Alan Jacobs, 
Chicago; Sidney Kiwitt, Cliffside Park, 
N.J.; Alan H. Kline, Philadelphia; 
Henry Laskau, Mineola, N.Y.; Isaac 
Matza, New York City; Arthur Reider, 
San Francisco; David A. Reisbord, Los 
Angeles; Robert Rittenburg, Boston; 
Donald Silpe, Great Neck, N.Y.; Lewis 
N.Stieglitz, West Hartford, Conn., and 
Harold Swidler, Harrisburg, Pa. — ED. 

RETURN OF MR. TACHE 

Sirs: 

It was very kind of you to publish my 
letter and the picture of our English set- 
ter, Mr. Tache i19th Hole, Oct. 7i. 

I am so happy to tell you that we found 
Tache with a wonderful family on the Gar- 
den State Parkway, miles away from our 
home. He arrived there two weeks after he 
had disappeared. 

He was neither thin nor footsore, and 
we believe he was stolen and then released. 

If it had not been for the help of persons 
like you, we would not have him back. 

Now, even more than ever, I am devoted 
to Sports Illustrated, as is our whole 
family. 

We were very happy to be able to give to 
the family who found our dog a setter pup- 
py which their children had always wanted. 

Mary de W. Daly 

Gladstone, N.J. 


Boys 6 to 12 

learn faster. 



with a 


“RAISED RIB” FOOTBALL 


Here, at last, is a perfectly balanced, official size and weight foot- 
ball which young hands can grip securely. Used for training 
purposes in many schools, it is the ideal ball for teaching your 
youngster carrying, kicking, passing and receiving. 

Like other rubber-covered footballs by Seamless which are now 
approved for official high school and college games, the Raised 
Rib ball is constructed to take long, rough and tumble use. Made 
with Nylon winding and Butyl Kantleek bladder and valve, it 
has a waterproof, scuff-proof cover. 

Raised Rib Footballs from $9.60, as well as basketballs, tether 
balls and other inflated athletic balls by Seamless, are featured 
at leading sporting goods stores everywhere. Be sure to look for 
the name Seamless, your guarantee of quality and performance. 


AT H l IT 1 C GOODS DIVISION ' 

THE SEAMIE5S RUBBER COMPANY 

New HA VtN 3. CONN.. U. S A. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



CALIFORNIA COMERS 

The newest wave of tennis players dashing onto the na- 
tional scene from the shores of southern California in- 
cludes this attractive septet of champions. Among them 
they hold seven of the eight major titles open to young 
players 18 and under in the United States, and they all 
live along the 200-mile axis between San Diego and Bak- 
ersfield. Karen Hantze is a San Diego girl who holds the 
Girls’ 15 and Girls’ Singles championships and shares 
the Girls’ 15 Doubles title with Katherine Chabot. Sally 


Moore, from Bakersfield, and Helene Weill of Beverly 
Hills hold the Girls’ Doubles championship of the U.S. 
Robert Delgado, Los Angeles, and Allen Fox, Beverly 
Hills, hold the national Junior Doubles title, while the 
Boys’ Doubles title of the U.S. is held by William Bond 
of La Jol'a with R. Dennis Ralston of Bakersfield. Bond 
also holds the national Boys’ Singles title, and Delgado 
is runner-up for the Junior Singles. From this rather 
breathtaking recital of statistics it is easy to see that, 
whether it’s the air or the sun or the water, the fact 
remains— California’s hold on tennis is as strong as ever. 
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These jersey sport shirts of “Orion” and wool 
hold their shape through repeated washings! 


\<m know how j fiscs sport shirts can 
stretch ami sap . . . lose their shape, 
especially when washed. No more! 
Now knit jersey has the remarkable 
touch ami talents of "( )rlon”. Blended 
with 20',' wool, '’Orion”* acrylic fiber 
knits into soft, comfortable jersey 


sport shirts that stubbornly hold their 
shape through countless washings. 
And there’s no special care needed, 
no blocking or shaping. Here, then, 
arc the jersey sport shirts you’ve al- 
ways wanted. They’re at your favorite 
clothier’s. See them todav! 
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UTTER THING 


CHfM/STRV 




Perfected by 100 years of Distilling Artistry 



THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


Known by I be company it keeps 


Seagram's Y.O. — these initials mean so much to so many 
people throughout the world. They stand for the lightest 
and finest of the full-flavored whiskies. They stand for the 
trust you place in a maker who has devoted a century 
to achieving a reputation for the finest. 



WORLD'S FINEST CANADIAN WHISKY 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY • 86.8 PROOF. CANADIAN WHISKY A BLEND ... OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES • SIX YEARS OLD 


